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Organiyition  of  M.aterial  for  Teaching 
Shorthand  by  the  Direct  Method 

By  Ann  Brewington 

Assistant  Professor,  The  School  of  Business,  University  of  Chicago 

/.V  1921  Mr.  Gregg  addressed  the  Eastern  principles  of  organization  underlying  the  con- 
Commercial  Teachers’  Association  on  the  struction  of  teaching  material,  and  (2)  teach- 
subject  of  “Making  Shorthand  Teaching  ing  techniques  involved  in  the  direct  method. 
Effective.’’  At  that  time  he  said,  “Teach 

students  to  write  shorthand  rapidly  and  accu-  Underlying  Principles  of  Organization 
rately  from  the  first  instead  of  teaching 

them  to  write  shorthand  slowly  and  carefully.”  Principles  of  organization  underlying  the 
Ever  since  that  time  teachers  have  been  construction  of  teaching  material  must  be 

attempting  to  construct  material  that  would  based  on  a  •  definition  of  shorthand,  the  con- 

accomplish  two  objectives  at  the  same  time:  tribution  shorthand  makes  to  a  learner,  the 

(1)  impel  students  by  the  nature  of  its  con-  effect  of  sizes  of  units  on  organization,  and 

tent  to  write  rapidly  and  accurately  from  methods  of  selecting  subject  matter  and  vo- 
the  beginning ;  '  (2)  express  thoughts  in  a  cabulary.  Each  of  these  points  will  be  con- 
vocabulary  commensurate  with  the  intellec-  sidered  in  the  order  named, 
tual  level  of  the  students.  This  article  deals  Shorthand  is  defined  as  a  means  of  rapid 
with  the  progress  made  with  respect  to  (1)  writing.  It  is  a  device  for  getting  and  re- 
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cording  tliought  accurately.  It  serves  as  a 
means  of  transporting  thought  very  much  as 
the  automobile  serves  as  a  means  of  rapidly 
transporting  material  goods.  When  a  learner 
masters  shorthand,  he  acquires  a  distinctive 
ability  which  he  cannot  acquire  through  any 
other  subject  in  the  present  curriculum.  It 
should  be  noticed  that  this  definition  does  not 
diflferentiate  shorthand  from  other  forms  of 
handwriting,  such  as  longhand,  abbreviated 
longhand,  and  printing,  and  all  forms  of 
writing  involving  the  use  of  a  machine.  The 
following  definition  does  make  such  differ¬ 
entiation  :  Shorthand  is  a  form  of  handwriting 
inv'olving  the  use  of  arbitrary  symbols  which 
facilitate  and  expedite  the  reading  and  writ¬ 
ing  processes. 

Shorthand  Makes  Distinctive  Contribution 
to  Learner 

What  is  it  that  the  learner  gets  as  a  result 
of  his  studying  shorthand  that  he  does  not  get 
from  any  other  subject?  One  answer  is  a 
trained  memory,  increased  concentration,  en¬ 
livened  mental  faculties,  better  judgment, 
more  culture,  and  many  other  such  things. 
Such  an  answer  may  have  been  adequate  back 
in  the  days  when  we  preached  and  believed 
the  gospel  of  formal  discipline,  but  it  is 
wholly  inadequate  today.  These  things  may 
be  by-products,  but  they  are  certainly  not 
the  real  product.  They  may  possibly  consti¬ 
tute  a  small  contribution  that  shorthand  makes 
to  the  curriculum,  but  they  do  not  constitute 
the  distinctive  contribution.  When  it  is  held 
that  the  distinctive  contribution  of  shorthand 
is  training  the  high  school  student,  eighteen 
years  of  age  or  under,  for  a  vocation,  we  are 
exemplifying  monumental  faith  in  cold-stor¬ 
age  education.  Statistics  showing  to  what 
extent  shorthand  is  really  functioning  as  a 
vocation  for  such  students  are  sufficiently 
adequate  to  substantiate  the  statement.  The 
distinctive  contribution  that  shorthand  makes 
to  a  learner  is  training  in  rapid  writing. 
Shorthand  is  a  device  to  be  used  in  getting 
and  recording  thought  accurately  and  rapidly. 
The  real  learning  product  is  the  ability  to  get 
and  record  thought  accurately  and  rapidly — 
nothing  more,  nothing  less.  Such  cannot  be 
said  of  any  other  subject  in  the  high  school 
curriculum  except  typewriting.  The  accu¬ 
racy  and  validity  of  the  statement  stands  the 
test  of  analysis.  Getting  the  thought  em¬ 
phasizes  seeing,  hearing,  understanding,  com¬ 
prehending.  Recording  emphasizes  writing. 
In  order  to  use  shorthand  as  a  means  of  get¬ 
ting  and  recording  thoughts  accurately  and 
rapidly,  the  learner  must  acquire  the  ability 
to: 

Read  shorthand  meaningfully,  accurately, 
and  rapidly  in  terms  of  ideas. 


Write  shorthand  comprehendingly,  accu¬ 
rately,  rapidly,  in  terms  of  ideas. 

Take  dictation  comprehendingly,  accurately, 
rapidly,  in  terms  of  ideas. 

Transcribe  dictation  comprehendingly,  ac¬ 
curately,  rapidly  in  terms  of  ideas. 

Understand  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  system  studied. 

Where  in  the  educational  process  does  a 
learner  need  a  means  of  rapid  writing?  Where 
in  the  educational  process  is  shorthand  neces¬ 
sary  or  desirable  in  order  to  simplify,  expe¬ 
dite,  integrate  everyday  living  for  learners 
as  consumers  and  for  learners  as  producers? 
Could  the  learning  process  in  the  elementary 
grades  be  simplified  if  the  learner  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  use  a  simplified  form  of  writing 
rather  than  the  exceedingly  intricate  form 
he  is  now  compelled  to  master?  To  what 
extent  does  an  exceedingly  intricate  form  of 
writing  actually  retard  the  thinking  process? 
These  questions  should  be  answered  not  only 
in  the  elementary-grade  level  but  also  at  all 
educational  levels.  Today,  these  answers  re¬ 
main  in  the  realm  of  opinion,  with  some  psy¬ 
chologists  and  educationists  laughing  at  the 
idea,  while  others  are  hazarding  the  guess 
that  the  question  is  of  real  significance.  Sci¬ 
entific  investigations  in  the  field  of  reading 
have  materially  simplified,  expedited,  and 
integrated  the  learning  process.  Similar  re¬ 
sults  are  being  obtained  from  scientific  inves¬ 
tigations  of  the  learning  process  involved  in 
acquiring  a  concept  of  number.  Fashions  in 
handwriting,  such  as  the  vertical  and  the 
Spencerian,  have  served  to  retard  investiga¬ 
tions  of  the  learning  process  involved  in  our 
present  form  of  longhand  writing.  However, 
investigations  of  Mr.  Frank  Freeman  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  learning  process  is  very  much 
involved. 

Sizes  of  Various  Units  Affect  Organization 

Teaching  material  should  be  so  organized 
as  to  economize  time  and  energy  in  the  learn¬ 
ing  process.  The  significance  of  that  princi¬ 
ple  in  learning  shorthand  is  evidenced  by  the 
various  organizations  of  the  shorthand  systems 
studied  today.  The  first  teaching  materials 
were  logical  presentations  of  the  systems. 
For  much  too  long  a  time  no  other  organi¬ 
zation  was  available,  and  supplementary  mate¬ 
rials  were  conspicuous  by  their  scarcity. 
Teachers  were  teachers  of  organized  bodies 
of  knowledge  rather  than  teachers  of  imma¬ 
ture  minds.  All  too  gradually  the  logical  or¬ 
ganization  gave  way  to  the  psychological 
organization. 

“To  present  to  the  immature  mind  subject 
matter  in  the  form  in  which  it  may  be  most 
readily  employed  by  experts  is  obviously  ab¬ 
surd.  .  .  .  The  logical  method  of  presenta- 
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tion  must  give  way  to  the  psychological  mode 
of  approach.  In  the  initial  stages  one  is  not 
so  much  a  teacher  of  organized  bodies  of 
knowledge  as  a  teacher  of  immature  minds. 
The  psychological  will  lead  to  the  logical,  or 
it  is  worthless ;  but  the  manner  of  approach 
and  the  general  organization  of  the  material 
of  instruction  using  the  method  will  differ 
considerably  from  that  employed  in  the  strict 
logical  presentation.”  ^ 

Mr.  Gregg  has  given  this  principle  of  or¬ 
ganization  serious  consideration,  as  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  various  editions  of  the  Gregg 
Manual,  the  Junior  High 
School  Manual,  Frick’s 
“Analytical  Lessons  in 
Gregg  Shorthand,”  and 
the  great  amount  of 
teaching  material  avail¬ 
able  at  the  present  time. 

All  of  these  organiza¬ 
tions  are  experimental 
in  nature,  pending  fur¬ 
ther  scientific  study  to 
determine  the  order  in 
which  the  principles  can 
be  learned  with  greatest 
economy,  and  the  sizes 
of  learning  units  in 
which  those  principles 
should  be  embodied.  One 
illustration  will  serve  to 
clarify  what  is  meant 
by  the  order  in  which 
the  principles  can  be 
learned  with  greatest 
economy — that  of  sep¬ 
arating  the  presentation 
of  o  and  oo  into  Units  4  and  7,  respectively. 

In  order  to  determine  the  size  of  the  learn¬ 
ing  unit  in  which  the  principles  should  be  em¬ 
bodied,  teaching  materials  have  been  organized 
using  the  shorthand  symbol,  the  word, 
writing  direction  and  movement,  and  dis¬ 
course  as  the  basic  learning  units. 

Little  economy  in  the  learning  process  re¬ 
sults  from  using  the  shorthand  symbol  or  the 
word  as  the  ‘basic  learning  unit.  Even 
though  the  symbol  or  the  word  be  arranged 
in  order  of  relative  frequency,  the  learning 
unit  remains  too  small  to  permit  continuous, 
rapid  writing.  The  so-called  sentence  method 
has  resulted  from  attempts  to  avoid  the  waste 
inuring  from  such  a  small  learning  unit.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  term  should  be  “sentence 
organization”  rather  than  “sentence  method.” 

Considerable  economy  results  in  the  learn¬ 
ing  process  from  using  writing  direction  and 
movement  as  the  basic  learning  unit.  The  out¬ 
standing  piece  of  work  in  Gregg  shorthand 


using  writing  direction  and  movement  as  the 
learning  unit  is  that  of  Mrs.  Minnie  Demotte 
Frick  in  her  “Analytical  Lessons  in  Gregg 
Shorthand.”  “The  rules  as  given  are  laws 
of  movement  rather  than  laws  of  formation, 
as  they  are  commonly  stated.  .  .  .  This  book 
is  arranged  with  the  express  purpose  of  dis¬ 
pensing  with  rules  requiring  knowledge  of 
formation  in  the  beginning  work,  and  of  sub¬ 
stituting  therefor  laws  of  continuous 
motion.”  * 

Considerable  economy  in  the  learning  proc¬ 
ess  results  from  utilizing  discourse  or  thought 
content  as  the  basic 
learning  unit.  First  at¬ 
tempts  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  teaching  material 
produced  lists  of  sen¬ 
tences  containing  words 
exemplifying  the  prin¬ 
ciple  to  be  learned.  The 
use  of  the  sentence  as 
the  learning  unit  marks 
one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  stages  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  teaching 
material.  It  exposed 
fallacious  interpretations 
of  the  laws  of  habit 
formation,  and  revealed 
the  futility  of  organiza¬ 
tion  which  presented  the 
operation  of  the  law  of 
initial  diffused  move¬ 
ment  and  the  laws  of 
imagination.  It  afforded 
opportunity  for  studying 
the  effects  of  various 
sizes  of  the  learning  unit  and  encouraged 
increasing  the  size  of  the  learning  unit  to 
the  paragraph  containing  thougilit  content. 
The  thought-content  unit  made  it  possible  (1) 
to  construct  material  in  which  thoughts  are 
expressed  in  a  vocabulary  commensurate  with 
the  intellectual  level  of  the  learner,  and  (2) 
to  build  a  teaching  technique  which  would 
impel  learners  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
content  to  write  rapidly  and  accurately  from 
the  beginning. 

Methods  oj  Selecting  Subject  Matter  and 
Vocabulary 

Organization  of  teaching  materials  in  which 
discourse  or  thought  content  is  used  as  the 
basic  learning  unit  involves  determination  of 
the  chronological  age  of  the  learner  and  the 
educational  level  at  which  he  is  studying 
shorthand;  the  thought  content  to  be  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  learner;  the  vocabulary  used  in 
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^Chapman,  J.  C.  and  Counts,  George  S.,  Principles  of  Education.  Houghton  Mifflin,  1924;  p.  547. 
^Frick,  Minnie  Demotte,  Analytical  Lessons  in  Gregg  Shorthand.  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  1924;  p.  2. 
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conveying  the  thought  content;  the  degree  of 
repetition  of  words  in  the  vocabulary ;  and 
the  order  in  which  the  principles  of  the  short¬ 
hand  system  should  be  presented.  The  intel¬ 
lectual  level  of  the  learner  is  the  component 
element  upon  which  all  four  of  the  other 
elements  are  dependent.  The  other  four  are 
not  named  here  in  the  order  of  tlieir  impor¬ 
tance  nor  in  the  order  in  which  they  have 
been  considered  important  by  writers  of 
thought-content  material.  A  citation  of  ma¬ 
terial  will  clarify  the  point.  The  discourse  or 
thought-content  unit  has  been  selected  and 
arranged  in  terms  of  (1)  Subject  matter  such 
as  is  permitted  through  the  use  of  vocabu¬ 
lary  restricted  to  the  order  of  the  lessons  in 
the  Manual — Hunter’s  “Graded  Readings  in 
Gregg  Shorthand’’;  (2)  Educational  and  in¬ 
teresting  subject  matter  permitted  through  the 
use  of  vocabulary  restricted  to  the  most  fre¬ 
quent  words  of  the  English  language — Swem’s 
“Intensive  Exercises  in  Shorthand  Vocabulary 
Building’’;  (3)  Subject  matter  selected  and 
arranged  on  the  basis  of  interest  of  learner — 
McCredie’s  “Primer  for  Munson  Shorthand’’; 
(4)  Subject  matter  selected  to  convey  par¬ 
ticular  thought  content  expressed  in  a  vocab¬ 
ulary  commensurate  with  the  intellectual  level 
of  the  student — Brewington  and  Soutter,  “Di¬ 
rect  Method  Material  for  Gregg  Shorthand.” 

Inasmuch  as  most  teachers  are  familiar  with 
the  first  three  named,  I  shall  discuss  only  the 
last  named. 

Direct  Method  Material  for  Gregg 
Shorthand 

The  materials  are  organized  into  twelve 
chapters  according  to  the  units  in  the  Anni¬ 
versary  Edition  of  the  Gregg  Manual.  Each 
unit,  except  Unit  36,  contains  articles  and 
letters.  All  articles  and  letters  were  con¬ 


structed  according  to  the  following  guiding 
principles : 

1.  All  material  must  be  of  the  thought-content 
level  of  a  senior  high  school  or  junior  college  student. 
In  order  to  maintain  this  thought-content  level,  a  mini¬ 
mum  number  of  words  may  be  arbitrarily  used,  just 
as  three  forms  are  arbitrarily  assigned  to  certain  units 
in  the  Manual! 

2.  The  vocabulary  must  be  restricted  to  the  ten 
thousand  most  common  words,  exclusive  of  proper 
names,  with  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  words  selected 
from  the  first  five  thousand  of  the  most  common 
words  in  the  early  units. 

3.  At  least  10  per  cent  of  the  running  words  must 
be  words  teaching  principles  in  the  unit. 

4.  Approximately  75  per  cent  of  the  running  words 
should  afford  drill  on  principles  in  the  preceding  units. 

5.  Not  more  than  8  per  cent  of  the  running  words 
may  be  words  introduced  from  advance  units,  as  pre¬ 
views.  All  words  introduced  as  previews  of  advance 
units  must  be  words  for  which  all  of  the  outline  that 
is  written  is  complete  and  understandable  from  prin¬ 
ciples  already  studied,  or  must  be  found  in  the  Sltort- 
hand  Manual,  Gregg  Speed  Studies,  Five  Thousand 
Most-Used  Shorthand  Forms,  or  Hunter’s  Graded 
Readings. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  articles  and  the 
letters  is  based  upon  the  findings  of  special¬ 
ists  who  have  taught  and  worked  with  the 
materials  in  high  school  classes,  college 
classes,  and  research  courses  during  a  period 
of  five  years.  Inasmuch  as  traits  and 
attitudes  are  as  essential  as  technical  skill 
for  a  successful  secretary  or  stenographer, 
40  per  cent  of  the  materials  contains  specific 
suggestions  as  to  how  these  desirable  traits 
and  attitudes  are  acquired.  General  business 
information  and  general  economic  information 
a  secretary  must  possess  constitute  approxi¬ 
mately  60  per  cent  of  the  material.  The 
trait  materials  are  based  upon  Charters  and 
Whitley’s  “Analysis  of  Secretarial  Duties  and 
Traits.”  The  vocabulary  is  selected  from 
Horn’s  “Basic  Writing  Vocabulary,”  and 
Thorndike’s  “Teachers’  Word  Book.” 


[In  the  May  issue  Miss  Brewington  continues  with  details  of  this  new  Direct  Method  Material.] 


About  the  New  Teaching  Plan  for 

CHAPTERS  X  to  XII 


Since  the  publicauon  in  the  March  issue  of  the  announcement  of  a  new  teaching 
plan  for  Chapters  X  to  XII  of  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual,  it  has  been  decided  to 
expand  this  plan  into  a  monograph,  thus  deferring  the  date  of  publication.  In  order 
that  theory  teachers  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  plan  immediately,  it  is  presented  in 
brief  form  in  this  issue  (see  page  339). 

The  monograph  will  contain,  in  addition  to  the  outline  given  in  this  issue,  the 
following  contents: 


A  selected  vocabulary  preview  for  each 
letter  and  article  in  Gregg  Speed  Studies 
X  to  XX. 

An  index  showing  the  chapters  in  which 
motivated  drills  are  given  on  each  prefix 
and  suffix  of  Chapters  X  and  XI. 

A  series  of  sixty  prefix  and  suffix  word 
lists,  containing  over  1,800  words,  for  use 


as  source  material  for  the  motivated  drills 
called  for  in  the  teaching  outline.  The  fre¬ 
quency  of  each  word  will  also  be  given. 

An  alphabetical  index  of  all  prefix  and 
suffix  words  used  in  the  dictation  material 
of  Gregg  Speed  Studies  X  to  XX,  with  the 
letter  or  article  reference  number  for  each 
occurrence. 
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Wardman  Park  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C.,  April  13,  14,  13,  1933 

Thursday  Morning  and  Ajternoon 

Registration  Tours  around  Washington  Golf  Tournament 

Thursday  Evening 

Opening  Session  7  o’clock 

Address  of  Welcome  by  Dr.  Frank  IV.  Ballou,  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Response  by  Earl  IV .  Barnhart,  Chief,  Commercial  Education  Service;  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

President’s  Annual  Address  by  Alexander  S.  Massell,  Principal,  Central  Continuation  School,  New 
York,  New  York 

“Principles  Underlying  the  Layout  and  Equipment  of  a  Commercial  School,’’  by  Dr.  Allan  Davis, 
Principal, _  Roosevdt  High  School,  Washington,  D,  C. 

“The  Pedagogical  Evaluation  of  Teaching  Devices,’’  by  Earl  IV.  Barnhart 

Informal  Dance 

Friday  Morning 

Stenography  Section  10  to  11  o’clock 

Under  the  direction  of  D.  D.  Lessenberry — Mrs.  M.  H.  Ely,  Margaret  Morrison  School, 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  Chairman 

“Motivating  the  Writing  of  Shorthand  through  the  L*se  of  Motion  Pictures,’’  by  Eleanor  Skimin,  North¬ 
ern  High  School,  Detroit,  Michigan 

“The  Use  of  the  Organization  Chart  in  Teaching  Shorthand,’’  by  Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax,  New  York 
University  School  of  Education,  New  York,  New  York 

“Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Collecting  and  Evaluating  of  Teaching  Devices,”  hy  Ethel  Rollinson, 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  New  York 

Bookkeeping  Section  10  to  11  o’clock 

Under  the  direction  of  W.  E.  Douglass — G.  G.  Hill,  State  Teachers  College, 

Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  Chairman 

“Devices  and  Methods  for  Checking  Work  in  Bookkeeping,”  by  Hastings  Hawkes,  Dean,  Becker  College, 
Worcester,  Massachusetts 

“A  Device  for  Correcting  Business  Practice  Sets,”  by  Henry  Sinithline,  Grover  Cleveland  High  School, 
New  York,  New  York 

“Teaching  Devices  for  Practice  Sets,”  by  H.  A.  Andruss,  State  Teachers  College,  Bloomsburg, 
Pennsylvania 

Business  English  Section  10  to  11  o’clock 

Under  the  direction  of  D.  D.  Lessenberry — Katherine  IV.  Ross,  Boston  Clerical  School 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  Chairman 

“The  Use  of  the  Paragraph  in  the  Teaching  of  Commercial  English,”  by  Lucy  S.  McCarty,  Schenley 
High  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

“Extracurricular  Activities  as  Source  Material  for  Problem  Work  in  Letter  Writing,”  by  Dr.  Charles  A. 
Reigner,  President,  H.  M.  Rowe  Company,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Address,  by  Selma  Borchardt,  Roosevelt  High  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Commercial  Law  Section  10  to  11  o’clock 

Under  the  direction  of  Catherine  Xuity — Nathaniel  Althols,  Director  of  Commercial  Education, 

New  York,  New  York,  Chairman 

“Devices  Used  in  Teaching  Sales,”  by  C.  O.  Thompson,  Mount  Vernon  High  School,  Mount  Vernon, 
New  York 

“A  Comparative  Device  for  Teaching  Contracts  and  Negotiable  Instruments,”  by  E.  L.  Cooper,  New 
York  State  College  for  Teachers,  Albany,  New  York 

“The  Workbook  Device  in  Teaching  Commercial  Law,”  by  Bernard  Forcey,  Principal,  Lansford  High 
School,  Lansford,  Pennsylvania 

Office  Practice  Section  10  to  11  o’clock 

Under  the  direction  of  Walter  E.  Leidner — George  L.  Hoffackcr,  Boston  Clerical  School, 

Boston,  Massachusetts,  Chairman 

“A  Method  for  Teaching  Office  Machines,”  by  Mary  Cahill,  Julia  Richman  High  School,  New  York, 
New  York 

“Making  the  Most  Efficient  Use  of  Time  and  Machines  in  Office  Practice,”  by  Ralph  W.  March,  Girard 
College,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

“The  Bursar’s  Office  as  an  Office  Practice  Laboratory,”  by  Frank  J.  Meredith,  Montclair  High  School, 
Montclair,  New  Jersey 

Typewriting  Section  11:10  to  12:10  o’clock 

Catherine  Nulty,  University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vermont,  Director,  presiding 
“Some  Devices  Used  in  Transcription,”  by  Mildred  Shaffer,  Bryant  and  Stratton  College,  BaJtiinore, 
Maryland 

Device  for  Teaching  Ruling  on  the  Typewriter,”  by  Wallace  B.  Bowman,  New  Rochelle  High  School, 
New  Rochelle,  New  York 

“The  Development  and  Teaching  Results  on  the  Simplified  Keyboard,”  by  Gertrude  Ford,  University  of 
Washington,  Seattle,  Washington 

Arithmetic  Section  11:10  to  12:10  o’clock 

Under  the  direction  of  Louis  A.  Rice — /.  Leslie  Bowling,  Strayer  College, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Chairman 

“A  Device  for  Teaching  the  Four  Fundamental  Processes,”  by  P.  3/0'^'*’  Heiges,  Central  High  School, 
Newark,  New  Jersey 
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“The  Use  of  the  Slide  Rule  in  Commercial  Arithmetic,”  by  W.  R.  Kiddoo,  Goldey  College,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Delaware 

“Calculating  Machines  in  the  Teaching  of  Business  Arithmetic,”  by  Dr,  John  J.  H'.  Ncuner,  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York 

Jlnior  Business  Training  11:10  to  12:10  o’clock 

Under  the  direction  of  Louis  A.  Rice — H'illiani  L.  Eiiiolf,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 

School  of  Education,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  Chairman 

“Organizing  the  Classroom  as  a  Biisinesa  Office,”  by  Mrs.  R.  I.  Crooker,  Junior  High  School,  Sum¬ 
mit,  New  Jersey  ' 

“The  Commercial  Sliop  in  Prevocational  Training,”  by  C.  B.  Edgeworth,  Sujicrvisor  of  Commercial 
Education,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

“The  Use  of  Slides  in  the  Teaching  of  Elementary  Business  Education,”  by  Juvenilia  Caseman,  Hutchin¬ 
son  High  School,  Butfalo,  New  York 

“Posters  as  Aids  in  Teaching  EHementary  Business  Education,”  by  IVihner  K.  Bond,  Stetson  Junior 
High  School,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Salesmanship  Section  11:10  to  11:40  o’clock 

Under  the  direction  of  IV.  E.  Douglass — -R.  G.  H'alters,  Grove  City  College, 

Grove  City,  Pennsylvania,  Chairman 

“What  Teaching  Aids  and  Devices  Can  Be  Used  in  Salesmanship,”  by  L.  IV.  Korona,  Taylor  Allderdice 
High  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

“Modern  Services  for  Teaching  Salesmanship,”  by  Bernard  Shilt,  Hutchinson  High  School,  Butfalo, 
New  York 


Friday  Afternoon  and  Evening 

Visitation  of  rooms  at  the  Roosevelt  High  School  specially  fitted  up  for  the  teaching  of  commercial  sub¬ 
jects.  In  connection  with  these  visits  there  will  be  a  discussion  of  equipment  and  its  arrangement 
in  the  various  rooms  visited. 

Social  Activities  Tours  around  Washington  Visit  to  Congress  and  Government  Buildings 

Saturday 

Convention  Breakfast  and  Business  Meeting  Election  of  Officers 

Trips  to  Mount  Vernon  and  other  places  of  interest  .\nnual  Association  Banquet 


O0O 


Program  for  the  Contwg  Meeting 

of  the 

Canadian  Gregg  Association 

Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Saturday,  April  22,  1933 
Morning  Session 

(9  to  12  o’clock) 

President’s  Address,  by  A.  J.  Park,  Principal,  Park  Business  College,  Hamilton  Appointment  of  Committees 
“Secretarial  Training,”  by  Miss  M.  F.  McKeneiCj  Principal,  Shaw’s  Deer  Park  School,  Toronto 
“The  Profession  of  Accountancy,”  by  Austin  H.  Carr,  C.A.,  M.A.,  Secretary,  Dominion  Association  of  Char¬ 
tered  Accountants,  Toronto,  and  former  Director  of  Extension  Work,  and  Lecturer,  Queen’s  University.  A 
commercial  teacher  of  experience,  and  the  first  Principal  of  Calgary  Commercial  High  School 
“Important  Factors  in  Shorthand  Teaching,”  by  Hubert  A.  Hagar,  General  Manager,  The  Gregg  Publishing 

Company,  New  York  City 

"Get  Acquainted"  Period  and  Luncheon 

Luncheon  Address,  by  Dr.  John  Robert  Gregg 
“The  Money  Muddle,”  by  IV.  A.  Irwin,  Associate  Editor,  MacLean’s  Magazine,  Toronto 

Afternoon  Session 

(2:30  to  5  o’clock) 

“Banking  the  Fire,”  by  Clyde  Insley  Blanchard,  Director  of  Research,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company, 

New  York  City 

“The  Teaching  of  Typewriting,”  by  Irma  H’right,  School  Department,  United  Typewriter  Company,  Toronto; 

former  World’s  Amateur  Champion  Typist,  and  present  Canadian  Champion 
Discussion,  opened  by  B.  H.  Heuntt,  B.A.,  Northern  V’ocational  School,  Toronto 

Business  Meeting  Adjournment 
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E.  C.  T.  A.  to  Honor  Former  President 

Will  Be  Awarded  Association's  Medal  at  Annual  Banquet  April  13 


ZT  is  the  policy  of  the  E.  C.  T.  A.  to  bring 
the  importance  of  business  education  to 
the  attention  of  the  nation  by  honoring 
certain  members  of  its  profession  who  have 
made  outstanding  contributions.  The  first 
commercial  educator  to  be  thus  recognized 
was  Dr.  John  Robert  Gregg,  who  was  the 
guest  of  honor  at  the  annual  meeting  in  Bos¬ 
ton  in  1931.  Dr.  Paul  S. 

Lomax,  of  New  York 
University,  will  be 
guest  of  honor  at  this 
year’s  banquet,  and  will 
be  awarded  the  second 
medal  to  be  presented 
by  this  Association. 

Professional  Services 
of  Doctor  Lomax 

VVe  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Massed  for  the 
following  description  of 
Dr.  Lomax’s  professional 
service  and  contribu¬ 
tions  on  which  the 
award  is  based; 

He  is  now  president 
of  the  Department  of 
Business  Eklucation  of 
the  National  Education 
Association,  and  has 
been  president  of  the 
Eastern  Commercial 
Teachers’  Association, 

National  Association  of 
Commercial  Teacher- 
Training  Institutions,  and  New  York  City 
Gregg  Teachers’  Association.  He  is  at  present 
a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
National  Association  of  Commercial  Teacher- 
Training  Institutions,  as  well  as  chairman  of 
that  association’s  Research  Commission  on  the 
I^ducation  of  Business  Teachers. 

He  has  conducted  several  city  surveys  of 
business  education,  and  has  served  as  lecturer 
at  a  number  of  colleges  and  universities. 

Well  Known  Also  as  Author  and  Editor 

He  initiated  the  Yearbook  Program  of  the 
Eastern  Commercial  Teachers’  Association, 
and  served  as  editor  of  the  1928,  1929,  and  1930 
yearbooks;  last  fall  he  also  initiated  the 
National  Btisiness  Education  Quarterly  of  the 
N.  E.  A.  Department  of  Business  Education. 

He  is  the  author  and  joint-author  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  books,  including  “Commercial  Teaching 


Problems,’’  “Problems  of  Teaching  Bookkeep¬ 
ing’’  (with  Agnew),  “Problems  of  Teaching 
Elementary  Business  Training’’  (with  Haynes), 
“Problems  of  Teaching  Economics’’  (with 
Tonne),  “Problems  of  Teaching  Shorthand’’, 
(with  Walsh),  “Teaching  Principles  and  Pro¬ 
cedures  for  Gregg'  Shorthand”  (with  Skene 
and  Walsh),  and  a  chapter  in  “Teaching 
Business  Subjects  in  the 
Secondary  School” 
(edited  by  Jones). 

He  has  been  the  editor 
of  the  Journal  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  since 
1929,  and  is  a  contribut¬ 
ing  editor  of  Junior- 
Senior  High  School 
Clearing  House  and  of 
the  Journal  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Sociology.  He  has 
contributed  many  arti¬ 
cles  to  other  magazines, 
and  has  been  a  speaker 
on  the  programs  of 
numerous  conventions. 

His  School  Experience 
Wide  and  Varied 

Present  position  is  as 
Professor  of  Education 
and  Chairman  of  De¬ 
partment  of  Business 
Education  of  the  New 
York  University  School 
of  Education,  New  York 
City.  The  business  teacher  training  program 
of  the  School  of  Education  was  organized  in 
1924  under  the  immediate  responsibility  of 
Dr.  Lomax,  and  has  grown  from  18  students 
majoring  in  that  work  in  1924  to  822  during 
the  first  semester  of  the  school  year  1932-1933. 

His  school  experience  previous  to  going  to 
New  York  University  had  been  as  follows: 
1921-1924,  city  director  of  Business  Education, 
Trenton,  New  Jersey;  1920-1921,  supervisor 
of  commercial  education.  New  York  State 
Department  of  Education ;  1919-1920,  special 
•  agent  in  commercial  education.  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education;  1916-1918,  director. 
Department  of  Commerce,  New  Mexico  Nor¬ 
mal  University,  Las  Vegas;  1914-1916,  part- 
time  instructor  and  supervisor  of  commercial 
subjects.  University  of  Missouri  High  School ; 
1910-1913,  head  of  Commercial  Department. 
Brookfield  and  Hannibal,  Missouri,  high 
schools. 


Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax 


Department  of  Business  Education 
Chairman,  New  York  University 
School  of  Education 
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Kesulfs  of  the  Teachers’  Nledal  Test 

By  Florence  E.  Ulrich 

Editor,  Gregg  W'riter  Art  and  Credentials  Department,  New  York  City 


rHE  annual  “convention”  of  teachers  for 
the  examination  and  discussion  of  short¬ 
hand  notes,  which  just  t(K)k  place,  was 
well  attended,  with  nearly  every  state  in  the 
Union  represented  and  some  of  the  foreign 
countries  as  well !  Many  new  teachers  in¬ 
troduced  themselves  and,  happily,  you  too  may 
meet  many  of  them  in  these  columns  of 
awards.  We  were  glad  to  see  so  many  fa¬ 
miliar  names  and  to  welcome  the  many  new¬ 
comers.  We  are  proud  of  the  work  you 
did  on  this  Test,  and  of  the  professional  in¬ 
terest  you  have  shown  in  the  development  of 
a  writing  skill  that  will  better  enable  you  to 
teach  the  technique  of  shorthand  w'riting  to 
your  pupils! 

All  the  Way  Up! 

These  specimens  ran  the  gamut  of  quality 
from  the  peak  of  excelleiKe  to  the  poorest 
writing — for  a  teacher.  The  varying  degrees 
of  style  were,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  due 
as  much  to  method  of  preparation,  frequently 
hurried  and  faulty,  with  not  enough  attention 
given  either  to  the  writing  of  the  copy  or  the  ’ 
instruments  used,  as  to  knowledge  of  what 
constitutes  good  notes.  By  far  the  greatest 
number  of  specimens  put  their  writers  in  the 
tantalizing  category  of  those  who,  the  commit¬ 
tee  repeatedly  exclaimed,  can  write  if  they  zvant 
to!  These  teachers  could  easily  write  an  expert 
and  often  a  beautiful  style  if  they  would  de¬ 
vote  enough  time  to  analysis  of  their  notes, 
eliminating  the  faults  that  are  found  in  them ! 
We  ask  you  if  that  is  not  a  provoking  situ¬ 
ation? 

Stumbling  Blocks 

Some  of  the  faults  were  not  so  serious  in 
themselves,  but  the  persistence  with  which 
they  occurred  in  the  copy  showed  that  the 
writer  did  not  know  what  constituted  the 
correct  form — had  not  fully  mastered  the 
technique  of  a  good  style.  Such  specimens, 
naturally,  did  not  rate  the  medal  awards,  nor 
even  the  certificate  awards  if  the  fault  was 
of  a  serious  nature.  Sometimes  it  was  the 
faulty  execution  of  /  and  v,  r  or  I,  or  both ; 
improper  joining  of  circles  and  failure  to  make 
the  large  circles  of  sufficient  size  to  differ¬ 
entiate  them  clearly  from  the  small  circles. 
Liberal,  has  been,  trained,  servant,  clear,  pleas¬ 
ure,  gossamer,  ready,  operations,  vigorous. 


fire,  education — these  words  test  the  skill  of 
a  writer  and  were  the  “keys”  to  his  style. 

If  they  were  handled  well  we  found  almost 
without  exception  that  the  specimen  as  a 
whole  reflected  a  good  degree  of  skill. 

Distinctive  Seals  for  Proficiency  Certificates 

Because  of  the  wide  range  of  writing  abil¬ 
ity  to  be  found  in  the  certificate  group — from 
specimens  that  fell  just  short  of  the  medal 
standard  to  those  slightly  better  than  the 
O.  G.  A.  Membership  Certificate — we  have 
this  year  divided  the  Proficiency  Certificates 
into  two  classes.  The  Gold  Seal  class  em¬ 
braces  those  teachers  who,  in  our  opinion, 
can  and  ought  to  attain  the  medal  standard  of 
skill  the  next  time.  Many  of  the  teachers 
in  the  Red  Seal  class  will  “jump”  to  the  Gold 
Medal  group  next  year,  too;  this  has  oc¬ 
curred  in  every  test  we  have  held  up  to  this 
time.  It  can  be  done  by  anyone  who  will 
give  the  necessary  attention  to  his  notes. 

To  Know  Our  Faults  Is  to  Improve 

The  better  to  help  those  teachers  who  are 
desirous  of  attaining  the  medal  standard  of 
proficiency,  we  are  returning  all  specimens 
this  year  with  criticisms,  except  those  of  the 
Medal  winners.  A  careful  study  and  analysis 
of  these  papers  will  help  those  who  earnestly 
wish  to  attain  the  expert  style  required  for 
the  Medal.  In  every  instance  we  have  called 
attention  to  the  characteristic  faults  of  the 
specimen.  We  did  not  attempt  to  analyze 
every  outline — neither  time  nor  the  volume 
of  tests  received  permitted  it — but,  if  the 
teacher  will  study  the  criticisms  made  and 
analyze  his  own  specimen,  he  will  be  able  to 
determii>e  for  himself  just  how  well  his 
style  rates  with  the  standard  required  for 
the  Teacher’s  Medal. 

Specimens  that  did  not  rate  high  enough  for 
an  award  failed  to  do  so  because  of  (1) 
lack  of  fluency  and  smoothness  in  execution. 
It  is  necessary  to  have  a  clear  mental  picture 
of  what  you  are  going  to  write  and  to  have 
written  it  often  enough  to  be  able  to  execute 
it  with  a  free,  continuous  writing  movement ; 
(2)  the  writer’s  having  developed  the  charac¬ 
teristic  of  a  scrawl,  with  not  enough  attention 
paid  to  correct  formation  of  outlines.  These 
are  basic  faults,  and  a  specimen  that  reflects 
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them  requires  earnest  attention  from  the 
teacher,  whether  it  be  in  the  writing  of  a 
pupil  or  of  himself. 

Granting  that  a  specimen  was  written 
fairly  fluently,  the  next  predominant  faults 
were  of  formation ; 

1.  Incorrect  writing  of  curves — I  and  r  were 
written  with  hooks  at  the  beginning  in  some 
instances,  or  were  too  shallow,  or  tipped  down 
at  the  end.  F’s  and  t’’s  were  too  shallow,  not 
curved  enough  at  tlie  beginning,  or  tilted  for¬ 
ward  out  of  slant  with  the  other  characters. 

2.  -Angles  between  the  reversed  curves  kl 
and  gr. 

3.  Hooks  too  wide. 

4.  Lack  of  smoothness  and  neatness  in  clos¬ 
ing  circles — they  ought  to  be  turned  neatly 
in  such  joinings  as  education,  clear,  etc. 

5.  Lack  of  smoothness  and  uniformity  of 
style  in  the  specimen  as  a  whole. 

Most  of  the  specimens  submitted  to  us 
suffered  from  a  too  general  criticism  and  not 
enough  specific  analysis  of  individual  out¬ 
lines. 

Now',  with  that  off  our  chest,  let  us  turn 
to  the  Test  itself.  Los  .Angeles  was  repre¬ 
sented  with  the  greatest  number  of  entries 
of  any  city  in  the  United  States.  We  have 


long  since  lost  count  of  the  number  of  speci¬ 
mens  we  received  from  this  city!  If  you 
do  not  believe  the  teachers  put  it  “on  the 
map”  in  quality,  too,  look  at  the  awards  lists — 
Gold  Medals,  Silver  Medals,  Certificates — 
they  have  some  of  all ! 

Some  previous  gold  medal  winners  could  not 
resist  the  fun  of  entering  again.  We  received 
specimens  from  Mr.  Rude  and  Mr.  Leatart — 
such  beautiful  specimens  that  ‘  we  wish  we 
could  reproduce  them  for  all  of  you  to  see. 
We  may  have  something  further  to  say  an¬ 
other  time  about  these  specimens. 

From  teachers  in  high  schools,  private 
schools.  Catholic  schools,  normal  schools,  col¬ 
leges  and  universities,  specimens  came,  re¬ 
flecting  some  very  excellent  work — w'e  want 
you  to  know  that,  notwithstanding  our  criti¬ 
cal  harangue  at  the  beginning  of  this  arti¬ 
cle  which,  we  insist  upon  your  observing,  is 
intended  wholly  and  unqualifiedly  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  those  of  you  who  repeat¬ 
edly  say  that  we  can  help  you  only  if  we 
tell  you  what  is  wrong  with  your  notes. 

Because  we  must  not  take  up  any  more 
precious  space  in  this  magazine,  we  will  now 
give  you  the  names  of  the  winners.  The  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  Gold  Medallists  you  will  already 
have  discovered  in  our  frontispiece. 


Awards  M.ade  in  the  Teachers'  Nledal  Test 


Gold  Aiedals 

Hrotlier  Gregorio,  St.  Gabriol’s  (iol- 
lege,  Samsen,  Bangkok.  Slain 
Helen  B.  Salisbury,  Senera  Township 
High  School,  Seneca.  Illinois 
Kdith  Peterson,  Rced-l'uster  Townshli) 
ifigh  School,  Braidwood.  Illinois 
Julia  Christie.  St.  Joseph’s  College, 
Kinmitsburg,  Maryland 
Mathilda  Bybuth,  Evanston  Township 
High  School.  Evanston.  Illinois 
’Tlielma  Markle,  Jackson  Business 
ITniversity,  Jackson,  Michigan 
Brother  Joseph  Lattner,  Purcell  High 
School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Martha  Glantz,  Holdrege  High  School, 
Holdrege,  Nebraska 
Irma  Crowe,  Agricultural  and  Mechan¬ 
ical  College,  St'.llwater.  Oklahoma 
Maye  C.  Hylton,  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College,  Stillwater,  Ok¬ 
lahoma 

Perle  Marie  Parvis.  Baraboo  High 
School.  BaralHM),  Wisconsin 
Maine  E.  Goodell,  James  A.  Garfield 
High  School,  Los  Angeles,  California 


Hubert  W.  Messer.  John  Marshall  High 
Si'hool,  Los  Angeles,  California 
Bessie  A.  Green.  Marseilles  High 
School,  Marseilles,  Illinois 
AdelMde  Tonge,  Woodbury  College, 
Los  Angeles,  Califonila 

Stiver  Medals 


Mary  G.  Schulkind  Jackson,  Hunting- 
ton  Park  High  School.  Huntington 
Park,  California 

Beryl  M.  Huebener,  HunUngton  Park 
High  School,  Huntington  Park,  Cal¬ 
ifornia 

Eva  M.  Jessup,  Franklin  High  School, 
Los  Angeles,  California 
C.  J.  Arrigo,  Smithdeal-Massey  Busi¬ 
ness  College,  llichmond,  Virginia 
Olln  R.  Gresham,  Moorcroft  High 
ScIhmI,  Moorcroft.  W’yoming 
Sister  Genevieve  Marie.  Saint  John 
Commercial  School,  New  Haven, 
Connecticut 

Lillian  M.  Kleke,  Albuqueniue  High 
ScImoI,  Albuquerque.  New  Mexico 


Marjorie  Webb,  Mainland  High  School, 
Daytona  Beach,  Florida 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Moore,  La  Porte  Business 
College,  La  Porte,  Indiana 
Alma  Icce  Puckett.  Carmi  Township 
High  School,  Carmi,  Illinois 
Elizabeth  Bailey,  Bellfiower  Township 
High  School.  Bellfiower,  Illinois 
Virginia  Bamum,  Omaha,  Nebraska 
C.  W’lnnifretl  Kent,  St.  Catharines 
Business  College,  St.  Catharines, 
Ontario,  Canada 

Martha  M.  Hood.  Galesburg  High 
School.  Galesburg.  Illlmfis 
Margaret  Vaughan,  Miss  Vaughan’s 
School  of  Stenography,  Lexington, 
Missouri 

Anne  B.  Wright,  Beacom  College, 
Wilmington.  Delaware 
Roberta  V.  Wood.  Pullman  Free 
School  of  Manual  Training,  Chicago. 
Illinois 

James  Forbes.  Woodbury  College,  Los 
Angeles.  California 

Ethel  McCormack.  Fresno  Technical 
High  School,  Fresno,  California 


Proficiency  Certificate  Winners 


Doris  A.  Soule,  Lawrence  High  School, 
Fairfield,  Maine  (With  Honor! 
Nedra  Waite,  Stanford  High  Sihooi, 
Stanford.  Montana 

Eleanor  D.  Hobbs,  Haverhill  High 
School.  Haverhill.  Massachusetts 
Hannah  Marvin.  Liberty  High  Scliool, 
Liberty.  New  York 

Mary  M.  Markus,  Siienoer  High 
School,  Spencer,  Massachusetts 


Gold  Seal 

Ruth  McLellan.  High  School,  Houlton. 

Maine  (With  Honor) 

Mrs.  K.  Chase  Wins’ow,  Glendale 
Secretarial  School,  Glendale,  Cali¬ 
fornia  (With  Honor) 

L  H.  Dlekroeger.  Hadiey  Vocational 
School.  St.  IgHiis,  Missouri 


Warren  Fisk,  Banning  Union  High 
School.  Banning.  California 
Sister  Violet  Marie,  St.  Mark’s  High 
School.  St,  Louis,  Missouri 
Sister  M.  Adorata,  St.  Caslmir 
Academy,  Chicago.  Illinois 
I»uise  M.  Kerkes,  Greenland  Town¬ 
ship  High  School.  Mass.  Michigan 

(Continued  on  page  324) 
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Mildrrd  Bevrrly  HilU  Uit:li 

School.  Beverly  Hills,  ('allfornia 
(•rare  I)e  VelbUs,  Benjamin  Franklin 
High  School,  Los  Angeles,  Cali¬ 
fornia 

Edith  Maye  Stephens,  San  Fernando 
High  School,  San  Fernando,  Cali¬ 
fornia 

Certrude  Bartoo,  Boosevelt  High 
School,  Los  Angeles,  California 
Julia  W.  Oobrecht,  Polytechnic  High 
School,  Los  Angeles,  California 
Mary  R  Carver,  Alexander  Hamilton 
High  School.  Los  Angeles,  Caiifoniia 
(iertrude  8.  Huber,  Hollywood  High 
School,  Los  Angeles,  California 
llalph  E.  Bauer,  Fremont  Higli 
School,  Los  Angeles,  California 
Mrs.  Helen  W.  Dawkins.  Bell  Higli 
School,  Bell,  California 
Elsie  A.  Tayler.  Bell  High  School, 
Bell,  California 

Gladys  M.  Byram.  Thomas  Jefferson 
High  School,  Los  Angeles,  California 
Mary  Bowden,  Ashdown  High  School. 

Ashdown,  Arkansas 
Margaret  Mostrom,  Oak  Grove,  Tas- 
salboro,  Maine 

Mayme  Swan.  Twin  Falls  High  School, 
Twin  Falls.  Idaho 

Clara  Bollman,  Beloit  High  School, 
Beloit,  Kansas 

Bvanna  M.  Barr,  High  School,  New 
Oxford.  Pennsylvania 
Laurene  Russell,  Knapp’s  Modern 
Business  Cktllege,  Tacoma,  Washing¬ 
ton 

Mabel  Catlln,  Kamehameha  School  for 
Girls.  Honolulu,  Hawaii 
Marcella  M.  Johnson,  Hancock  High 
School,  Hancock,  Michigan 
Catherine  Emich,  Staco  High  School. 

Lego,  West  Virginia 
Sister  M.  Leonards,  St.  Mary’s  School. 

Rahway.  New  Jersey 
Gladys  Teske.  Freeport  High  School, 
Freeport,  Illinois 

Mary  A.  O’Neill.  Bristol  Secretarial 
School.  Bristol,  Connecticut 
Emma  Beck,  Central  High  School. 
Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Sister  Mary  Patrick,  Our  Lady  of 
Perpetual  Help  High  School,  Rox- 
bury,  Massachusetts 
Sister  M.  Paraclita,  Alvemla  High 
School.  Chicago,  Illinois 
Sister  M.  Clemens,  Alvemia  High 
School,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Sister  Maura,  St.  Joseph  Commercial 
School.  (Tiicago.  I'llnols 
Sister  St.  Mary  of  Israel,  Waterbury 
Catholic  High  School,  Waterbury, 
Qwmecticut 

Phyllis  Larson.  South  Sevier  High 
School,  Monroe,  Utah 
Mrs.  Muriel  T.  Amey.  San  Jose  Col¬ 
lege  of  Commerce,  San  Jose,  Cali¬ 
fornia 

Arvilla  Benshoof,  Creston  High  School, 
Creston,  Iowa 

Phyllis  Porter.  Cable’s  Secretarlsl 
School.  St.  Paul.  Minnesota 
Nellie  E.  Wesch,  Tigard  High  School. 
Tigard.  Oregon 

Mae  Henning,  ('arrington  Public 
Schools,  Carrington.  North  Dakota 
Sister  M.  Laura,  St.  Barbara  School. 
Chicago.  Illin^s 

Martha  M.  Dodge.  East  High  School. 
Akron,  Ohio 

Bo.se  H.  Morrison.  Hitchcock  Free 
Academy,  Biimfleld,  Massachusetts 
Marie  Crossland.  Brookings,  South 
Dakota 

Grace  M.  Homan,  Malta  Public 
Schools,  Malta.  Montana 
Marlon  F.  Woodruff,  Gloucester  High 
School.  Gloucester.  Massachusetts 
Gretna  Higgins,  Biirdett  College. 

Lynn,  Massachusetts 
Mildred  V.  Oomwell,  Qlen  Bumie 
High  School,  Glen  Bumie,  Mary 
land 

Sister  M.  Angela  Augusta.  Sacred 
Heart  School.  El  Paso.  Texas 


Sister  M.  I’rban,  St.  John  School, 
Defiance,  Ohio 

Margie  M.  BrowTi,  Madison  High 
School,  Madison,  Maine 
Emily  Hartmann,  Seymour  High 
School.  Seymour,  Wisconsin 
Bertha  E.  Harris,  Waterviile  High 
School.  Waterviile.  Washington 
Marie  Olsen,  Arthur  Hill  High 
School,  Saginaw,  Michigan 
Helen  T.  Patterson,  Cristobal  High 
School,  Oistobal.  Canal  Zone 
Caroline  Stober,  Girls’  Polytechnic 
S»hool,  Portland,  Oregon 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Johnston,  A.  W.  Johnston 
School  of  Business,  Bil'ings.  Mon¬ 
tana 

Amalia  Helene  Guentlier,  Borger  High 
School.  Borger,  Texas 
Gladys  V.  t'onry,  Arlington  Heights 
Township  High  School.  Arlington 
Heights,  IlUnols 

Sister  Mary  Anselm,  Notre  Dame 
High  School,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
Mildred  I.  Olson,  Neligh  High  School, 
Neligh.  Nebraska 

Hilda  Mesick,  Coulee  City  High 
School,  (joulee  City.  Washington 
Marian  E.  Horn,  Empire  Township 
High  School,  Le  Roy.  Illinois 
’Thenlce  Powers.  Wllby  High  School. 

Waterbury.  Connecticut 
Mildred  George,  High  School,  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Illinois 

Ruth  D.  True.  High  School,  West 
Haven.  Connecticut 
Mrs.  Edith  I.  Shaw,  Coleman  Business 
College,  Newark.  New  Jersey 
Mabel  Kurth,  Kincaid  High  School, 
Kincaid,  I'ilnols 

Lorna  Stewart.  Sibley  High  School. 
Sibley,  Iowa 

Velma  Lare,  Lawrence,  Kansas 
Elixabeth  C.  Harnack,  High  ScIhioI  of 
Commerce.  Detroit,  Michigan 

H.  D.  Shotwell,  Topeka  High  School. 
Topeka.  Kansas 

W.  C.  Pittenger,  High  School.  Long¬ 
mont,  Colorado 

Rena  Davis  Akin,  Nashua  Business 
Col'ege,  Nashua.  New  Hampshire 
Waneta  De  Forest  Ohmen,  Sutter 
Union  High  School,  Sutter,  Cali¬ 
fornia 

Sister  Charles  Therese,  Igyretto  Acad¬ 
emy,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico 
Sister  Mary  Victor,  O.P.,  Sacred 
Heart  Academy,  Springfield,  Illinois 
J.  R.  Lanphear,  Fort  Collins  High 
School,  Port  Collins,  Co'orado 
R.  D.  Parrish.  Woodbury  College. 

I,os  Angeles,  California 
Mary  L.  Hudelson,  Pomona,  Kansas 
Laurel  Harris.  Cairo  High  School. 
Cairo,  Illinois 

Marian  See’ey,  Senior  High  School, 
Mobridge,  South  Dakota 
T.  E.  Dorn,  Jr.,  Beall  High  School, 
Frostburg.  Maryland 
Feme  Phillips,  Bloomer  High  School. 

Bloomer,  Wisconsin 
Frances  L.  Moser.  Senior  High  School. 
Galesburg,  Illinois 

Beulah  Howard.  Sugar  City  High 
School.  Sugar  City,  Colorado 
Florence  Ludwlck,  Bayllss  Business 
College,  Dubuque.  Iowa 
Agnes  M.  Erickson,  WinUirop  College. 

Rock  Hill.  South  Carolina 
Inex  Easton,  Kalama  High  School, 
Kalama.  Washington 
Myrie  Reynolds,  Seymour  Public 
Schools,  Seymour,  Iowa 
8.  R.  Yekkar,  Davers  Cktllege  of 
Commerce,  Bombay.  India 
Sister  M.  Catharine  Anita,  Bethlehem 
C.vthollc  High  School,  Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania 

Mary  I.  Fallon,  T,afayette  High 
School.  Red  Lake  Falls,  Minnesota 
William  T.  Elliott.  El  Paso  Township 
High  S)'hool,  El  Paso,  Illinois 
Elva  Jochumsen,  Newburgh  Free 
Academy.  Newburgh,  New  York 


Easter  Hostetter.  Shelby  High  School. 
Shelby,  Montana 

Carmen  Segarra,  Central  High  School, 
Santuroe,  Puerto  Rico 
Blanche  A.  Thronsen,  Iowa  Success 
School,  Ottumwa,  Iowa 

J.  E.  Bartley,  Dana  College.  Blair. 
Nebraska 

Lena  Garavalla,  William  H.  Hall 
High  School,  West  Hartford,  Con¬ 
necticut 

Sister  M.  Vlctoire,  St.  Mark’s  High 
School,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Red  Seal 

Adelia  L.  Bacharach,  Franklin  High 
School,  Boise.  Idaho 
Marion  F.  Smethie,  Washington -I^ec 
High  School.  Clarendon,  Virginia 
Mrs.  C.  F.  Noble,  Merrill  Commer¬ 
cial  College.  Merrill.  Wisconsin 
Marjorie  A.  Streeter,  Sodus  High 
School,  Sodus,  New  York 
Sister  M.  Doloretta,  O.8.F.,  St.  Hed- 
wigs  Industrial  School,  Niles,  Illi¬ 
nois 

Ida  Nickel,  Central  High  Sdural, 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee 
Sister  M.  Viatora,  C.S.C..  Saint 
Caslmir  Academy,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Mae  M.  Hanlon,  Leon  High  School. 
Leon,  Iowa 

Sister  M.  Dionysia,  The  Mallinckrodt, 
Wilmette.  Illinois 

Hilda  Hiatt.  Essex  High  School. 
Essex,  Iowa 

Sister  M.  Dolorine,  St.  Mary’s  Acad¬ 
emy,  Wlnlock,  Washington 
Ruth  Bumpas,  Woodbury  College,  Los 
Angeles,  California 
Marlon  Hunsicker.  Fordson  High 
School.  Dearborn,  Michigan 
Mrs.  Dorothy  U.  England,  High 
School,  Averin  Park,  New  York 
Sister  M.  Agnes,  St.  Joseph’s  High 
Sclraol,  Newport,  Rhode  Island 
A.  Evelyn  Sutherland,  North  Attle¬ 
boro  High  School,  North  Attleboro, 
Massachusetts 

Dessie  Potter.  Canton,  klississipiti 
Kenneth  W.  Christlson,  Lincoln  Co. 

High  School,  Eureka,  Montana 
Helen  Davies,  High  School,  Jason - 
ville,  Indiana 

Adelle  Jarehow,  Wayzata  High  School, 
Wayxata.  Minnesota 
Pauline  Jove.  Atlanta.  Nebraska 
Caroline  F.  Colson,  Proctor  High 
School,  Proctor,  Vermont 
Mrs.  A.  French,  Northwestern  School 
of  Commerce.  Lima,  Ohio 
Catharine  Dean.  Senior  High  Scliool, 
Arkansas  City,  Kansas 
Sitter  Teresa  Margaret,  St.  John 
Commercial  School.  New  Haven, 
Connecticut 

Ellen  Anderson.  Evanston  High  School, 
Evanston,  Wyoming 
Mrs.  Lula  Gatlin.  Cox  Commercial 
School,  Tucson,  Arizona 
George  C.  Gerken,  Ocean  City  High 
School,  Ocean  City,  New  Jersey 
Sitter  Marie  Vlctoire,  S.U.8.C,, 
Academy  of  the  Sacred  Hearts,  Fall 
River,  Massachusetts 
Marguerite  E.  Burke,  Oxford  High 
School.  Oxford,  Massachusetts 
Margaret  Connole,  St.  Francisvllle 
High  School,  St.  Francisvllle,  Illi¬ 
nois 

Sister  M.  Georgina.  O.P..  Cathedral 
High  School.  Omaha,  Nebraska 
Frances  Felllngham,  Sedan  High 
School,  Sedan,  Kansas 
Adela  Hale,  Adela  Hale  Private 
School,  Hutchinson,  Kansas 
Virgil  ’Thomas,  Brewster  Consolidated 
Schools,  Brewster,  Kansas 
Josephine  Bryant,  Plymouth  High 
School,  Plymouth,  North  t.aroUna 
Josephine  Reid.  lAncoln  High  School, 
lass  Angeles,  ('allfornia 
(Continued  on  page  344) 


The  importance  which  the  radio  is  as¬ 
suming  in  the  educational  world  may  be 
judged  by  the  fact  that  the  Institute  for 
Education  by  Radio  will  hold  its  fourth  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  on  May  3-6. 

Sessions  will  be  devoted  to  use  of  the  radio 
in  the  schools,  methods  of  presenting  edu¬ 
cational  programs,  ways  in  which  the  listener 
can  be  advised  as  to  the  educational  pro¬ 
grams  on  the  air,  studies  of  the  response  of 
the  audience  to  programs  and  ways  of  measur- 
ing  it. 

Round  tables  will  also  be  held  on  special 
phases  of  educational  broadcasting.  Forward- 
looking  commercial  educators  should  keep 
their  eyes  on  this  new  movement. 

/  OMEGA  PI  members  in  the  Eastern 
states  are  planning  to  get  together  during 
the  E.C.T.A.  convention.  There  is  to  be  a 
combined  dinner  for  all  of  the  members  of  the 
various  Honor  societies  in  commercial  edu¬ 
cation  who  are  attending  the  convention,  to  be 
held  Friday  evening,  April  14.  This  is  one 
of  the  “social  activities”  listed  for  that  date 
in  the  official  program  appearing  on  page  320, 
so  we  learn  from  Mr.  N.  Birss  Curtis,  of 
Pittsburgh.  Mr.  J.  O.  Malott,  in  charge  of 
Local  Arrangements,  can  give  you  details. 

WILLIAM  H.  BEACOM,  the  wife 
of  William  H.  Beacom,  president  of 
Beacom  College,  Wilmington,  Delaware,  has 
been  elected  chairman  of  the  President’s  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs.  Mrs.  Beacom  is  to  be  felicitated  upon 
having  this  high  national  honor  conferred 
upon  her. 

''T'HE  Associated  Business  Schools  of  New 
England,  an  association  of  one  hundred  or 
more  private  business  schools  in  the  New 
England  states,  has  recently  issued  an  inter¬ 
esting  booklet  entitled,  “The  Business  School 
Carries  On !” 

In  it  the  association  points  with  justifiable 
pride  to  several  impressive  facts:  (1)  that 
its  enrollment  exceeds  the  combined  entrance 


enrollment  of  eighteen  famous  New  England 
colleges  and  universities,  including  Yale,  Har¬ 
vard,  Smith,  Wellesley,  and  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Institute  of  Technology;  (2)  that  since 
1900  approximately  a  million  New  England 
men  and  women  have  been  students  in  these 
business  schools ;  (3)  that  until  the  collapse 
of  business  in  1931  these  schools  had  an  hon¬ 
est  record  of  “every  graduate  in  a  good  po¬ 
sition”;  and  (4)  that  no  project  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  of  New  England  during  the  past  forty 
or  fifty  years  has  been  achieved  without  busi¬ 
ness  school  help  directly  or  indirectly  applied. 

A  record  to  be  proud  of! 

'T^HE  Central  Commercial  Teachers’  Asso- 

ciation  will  meet  May  4,  5,  and  6,  at  Mar¬ 
shalltown,  Iowa.  The  Hotel  Tallcorn  will 
be  the  association  headquarters. 

May  4  is  to  be  Private  School  Managers’ 
Day,  Mr.  H.  H.  Hunt,  Central  Iowa  Busi¬ 
ness  College,  presiding.  The  President,  Miss 
Charity  Craig,  Gates  College,  Waterloo,  writes 
that  noted  speakers  are  being  engaged  for 
each  section  of  the  association  activity.  There 
will  be  round  tables  as  well  as  general  ses¬ 
sions. 

Here  is  good  news !  Dues  this  year  have 
been  reduced  by  half.  Registration  for  teach¬ 
ers  will  be  $1.00,  managers  and  publishers’ 
representatives,  $2.50.  Members,  regular  and 
prospective,  are  urged  to  send  their  registra¬ 
tions  immediately  to  the  secretary,  Mrs.  W.  R. 
Hamilton,  Hamilton  College  of  Commerce, 
Mason  City,  Iowa. 

^  N  February  17  the  nation  lost  one  of  its 
foremost  educators  in  the  death  of  Dr. 
Albert  Edward  Winship,  who  had  been  editor 
of  the  Journal  of  Education  siiKe  1886,  nearly 
a  half  century.  Had  he  lived  six  days  longer 
he  would  have  been  eighty-eight  years  old. 

In  addition  to  his  long  career  as  author, 
lecturer,  and  editor.  Dr.  Winship  was  actively 
interested  in  politics,  and  had  also  been  the 
pastor  of  the  Prospect  Hill  Church  of  Somer¬ 
ville,  Massachusetts,  from  1874  to  1883. 

He  saw  education  in  the  United  States  grow 
from  the  days  when  there  were  only  a  few 
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important  colleges  and  rural  schools  predom¬ 
inated.  He  played  a  large  part  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  country’s  educational  facilities. 
It  is  said  that  he  had  presided  at  the  birth 
of  almost  every  state  school  system,  and  had 
been  inside  more  school  buildings  and  knew 
more  teachers  by  name  than  any  other  person 
in  the  country. 

Dr.  VV'inship  was  educated  according  to  the 
old  Xew  England  culture,  and  knew  Emerson, 
Longfellow,  Holmes,  Lowell,  Horace  Mann 
(of  whom  he  wTote  an  authoritative  biogra¬ 
phy),  and  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson. 
He  always  kept  abreast  of  the  times  and  main¬ 
tained  a  fre.sh  point  of  view.  He  received 
honorary  degrees  from  the  University  of 
Nashville  and  the  University  of  Vermont. 

He  was  a  writer  of  shorthand  and  a  great 
advocate  of  its  universal  use  as  a  personal 
accomplishment. 

In  1870  he  married  Ella  R.  Parker,  of  Read¬ 
ing,  Mass.,  who  died  on  October  12  last. 
Surviving  are  six  children,  George  Parker 
Winship,  assistant  librarian  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  ;  Edith  A.  Winship,  of  the  World  Book 
Company,  New  York;  Mrs.  Irving  Herr,  of 
Cincinnati:  Edna  E.  Winship,  of  the  Hunting- 
ton  Club  I'oundation,  Syracuse.  N.  Y.;  Lau¬ 
rence  L.  Winship,  assistant  managing  editor 
and  Sunday  editor  of  “The  Boston  Globe,”  and 
Mildred  L.  Winship.  of  Cambridge;  a  sister, 
Mrs.  Rosa  Shaw',  of  Baj'onne,  N.  J.,  and  nine 
grandchildren. 

We  join  with  educators  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  in  paying  tribute  to  a  man  who  has  given 
such  long  and  valued  service  to  the  cause  of 
education. 


>  >  > 


Belated  Acknowledgment 

'T'HROi'GlI  an  editorial  oversight,  due 
credit  was  not  given  the  author  of  the 
two  letters  appearing  in  print  on  page  33 
of  the  September  issue  of  The  .American 
Shorthand  Teacher.  These  two  letters, 
which  were  used  in  a  shorthand  plate  in  the 
September  Gregg  Writer,  were  taken  from 
“Business  I^etters :  Principles,  Functions, 
Composition.”  by  Ralph  Leslie  Johns.  The 
original  author  of  these  letters  is  Robert  Ray 
.Aurner,  Professor  of  Business  Administra¬ 
tion  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  The 
letters  were  reprinted  in  “Business  Letters” 
with  the  iiermission  of  Professor  Aurner,  and 
full  credit  was  given  him  in  the  text.  This 
credit  was  overlooked  when  the  letters  were 
used  as  plate  material  in  The  Gregg  Writer. 


Out  of  the  Well  of 
Experience 


Much  has  been  written,  and  more  spoken, 
about  ((ettinii  results  in  the  teachinfi  of  short¬ 
hand.  Here  is  a  simple  formula  that  gives  the 
essence  of  it  all : 

1.  Learn  shorthand. 

2.  Plan  your  instruction. 

3.  Follow  your  plan. 

A  famous  writer  about  that  favorite  indoor 
sport,  Bridge,  says:  “Plan  your  game.  A  poor 
plan  is  immeasurably  better  than  none  at  all.” 
That  goes  for  teaching  as  well. 


Many  a  teacher  would  save  much  work  and 
worry,  while  greatly  improving  results,  if  she 
would  accept  and  be  guided  by  a  principle 
which  must  underlie  all  facile  and  joyous 
teaching  of  shorthand:  shorthand  is  an  art,  not 
a  science. 

When  teaching  an  art  we  are  fundamentally 
dealing  with  a  skill,  or  craft,  rather  than  a 
chain  of  reasoning.  It  is  the  action,  not  the 
reason,  that  is  important.  The  correct  idea 
of  form,  the  proper  relation  of  movement,  must 
be  established.  Underlying  reasons  may  be  un¬ 
derstood  or  may  be  ignored  without  effect  so 
far  as  the  practice  of  the  art  is  concerned. 
Time  and  struggle  devoted  to  exposition  of  fine 
points  of  theory  make  no  contribution  to 
progress  and  absorb  time  sorely  needed  for 
more  purposeful  activities. 

♦ 

Do  you  like  surprises?  Just  note  the  pens 
and  pencils  that  are  being  used  by  your 
shorthand  students  and  count  the  number  of 
different  kinds.  If  that  doesn't  surprise  you,  it 
will  surprise  us! 

How  many  of  those  many  instruments  are 
“the  best”  for  shorthand  writing?  There  are 
two  possible  answers — one,  or  not  any.  Should 
such  a  condition  prevail?  Having  suitable 
materials  Is  now  much  more  a  matter  of  selec¬ 
tion  than  of  price.  You  can  get  from  The 
Gregg  Publishing  Company  pens,  pencils,  and 
notebooks  that  will  enable  your  students  to 
do  their  best  work  and  that  will  cost  them  no 
more  than  unsatisfactory  merchandise  they  may 
buy  if  left  to  make  their  own  selection.  A 
student  does  not  know  what  he  should  buy 
for  the  best  results — certainly  he  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  know  as  much  about  this  as 
his  teacher.  Why  not  assist  him  in  this 
simple  manner  along  with  the  other  service 
Into  which  you  put  so  much  of  your  strength 
and  nervous  energy? 

— G.  S.  F. 
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New  Approach  to  Teaching  Shorthand 

Summary  of  a  talk  before  the  Oregon  State  Teachers'  Association,  December  29,  1952 

By  Minnie  DeMotte  Frick 

School  of  Commerce,  Oregon  State  Agricultural  College,  Corvallis,  Oregon 


^ItORTHAND  teaching  methods  may  be 
\  divided  into  three  general  eras:  (1)  the 
spelling  approach;  (2)  the  word  ap¬ 
proach  ;  (3)  the  association 


and  dictation 


approach.  In  the  spelling 
approach  the  outline  or  form 
is  divided  into  its  elements, 
as  h-o-t-e-l  (hotel),  which  in¬ 
creases  the  learning  difficul¬ 
ties  and  decreases  the  speed  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  of 
parts.  In  spelling,  each  char¬ 
acter  used  in  forming  a  word 
outline  becomes  a  unit  of 
writing.  Thus  the  word  hotel 
has  five  thought  and  writing 
units,  as  h-o-t-e-l.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  speed  made  this 
cumbersome  approach  impos¬ 
sible,  and  the  zvord  era  came 
into  being.  In  the  zuord 
approach  the  entire  form 
becomes  the  unit  of  writing. 
Forms  are  drilled  to  the 
point  of  automatism  through 
repetition — hotel,  hotel,  hotel, 
hotel,  etc.  Each  and  every 
form  is  learned  as  a  whole 
through  repetitive  drill  re¬ 
gardless  of  its  importance  or 
frequency  of  usage. 

Changing  Approaches 


This  single-unit  approach 
was  far  superior  to  the  mul¬ 
tiple-unit  spelling  approach, 
yet  it  failed  to  reach  the  goal  of  the  ambitious 
teacher,  and  that  for  numerous  reasons. 

First,  the  limit  of  time  allowed  for  short¬ 
hand  was  not  sufficient  to  automatize  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  forms  necessary  to  write  the  English 
language. 

Second,  automatic  reaction  is  a  physical 
acquirement  rather  than  a  mental  attainment, 
and  the  time  for  this  physical  change  varies 
greatly  with  different  individuals. 

Third,  the  deadly  monotony  of  continuous 
repetitive  word  drills  inhibits  mental  activity, 
and  thus  becomes  self-destructive. 

The  zvord  era  closed  with  the  timely  arrival 
of  the  Anniversary  Fxlition  of  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand  introducing  the  association  and  dictation 


Minnie  DeMotte  Frick  began 
the  study  of  Gregg  Shorthand  in 
Los  Angeles  in  1916.  From  1916 
to  1918  she  taught  shorthand  in 
business  schools  in  Los  Angeles. 

Her  higher  education  was  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  University  of  Utah, 
Columbia  College  of  Expression 
(Chieago),  and  Oregon  State 
Agricultural  College,  from  which 
she  holds  a  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree. 

In  1919,  she  accepted  a  position 
in  the  Secretarial  Training  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Oregon  State 
Agricultural  College  at  Corvallis, 
where  she  is  teaching  at  present. 
Here  she  was  given  full  liberty 
to  carry  on  laboratory  research  in 
the  science  of  skill  development 
as  related  to  shorthand. 

In  1924,  the  first  fruits  of  her 
im'estigations  appeared  in  a  book 
entitled  "Analytical  Lessons  in 
Gregg  Shorthand.” 

In  19SI,  a  second  book  ap¬ 
peared,  entitled  "Teaching  Gregg 
Shorthand  by  the  Analytical 
.Method.”  This  book  is  addressed 
to  teachers  and  teacher  trainees 
of  Gregg  Shorthand,  in  which 
work  she  is  especially  interested. 

Mrs.  Frick  has  taught  classes 
in  Methods  of  Teaching  Gregg 
Shorthand  in  the  University  of 
California  (Berkeley),  University 
of  Utah,  and  Oregon  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  College. 


approach.  The  association  and  dictation  ap¬ 
proach  secures  repetitive  drill  through  adroitly 
arranged  exercises  and  sentences  in  which  the 
nezv  form  is  constantly  appearing  in  the  most 
unexpected  places,  but  al¬ 
ways  in  the  association  of 
other  words.  This  “hide-and- 
seek”  word  game  exhilarates 
the  mental  faculties  and  stim¬ 
ulates  the  learning  process. 


Nine  Points  to  Emphasize 


[XoTE.  Mrs.  Frick  had  dis¬ 
tributed  a  budget  of  mimeographed 
sheets  giving  practical  illustra¬ 
tions,  both  in  shorthand  and  long- 
hand,  of  nine  unusual  points  in 
shorthand  teaching  and  learning. 
This  budget  enabled  the  teachers 
to  study,  at  leisure,  illustrative 
pages  of  the  rest  of  her  talk,  as 
she  explained  the  nine  points  of 
the  budget  briefly.] 


1.  I'he  shorthand  language, 
or  learning  to  think  in  terms 
of  shorthand.  The  English 
word  spoken  by  the  dictator 
should  be  immediately  trans¬ 
lated  into  the  shorthand 
language  (terms  of  short¬ 
hand)  by  the  writer.  This 
procedure  precludes  error  in 
form,  as  only  such  sounds 
are  included  in  the  shorthand 
pronunciation  as  must  appear 
in  the  outline. 

This  peculiar  pronunciation 
is  especially  serviceable  in  learning  irregular 
outlines  that  do  not  follow  the  sounds  of  the 
spoken  word,  and  those  that  cannot  be  paired 
into  like  outlines,  as 


otherunse 

situation 

merchandise 

certify 

bundle 

woman 


pronouncecl 

pronounced 

pronounced 

pronounced 

pronounced 

pronounced 


other-i 

sit-shun 

mech-dise 

se-tif 

bun-l 

oo-tnn 


Notice  that  the  words  are  divided  into  sound 
groups.  This  is  an  effective  substitute  for 
spelling. 

2.  Association  of  memory  groups  zvith  the 
general  response.  Many  forms  in  shorthand 
may  he  divided  into  two  classes:  (1)  those 
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that  follow  a  general  habit  pattern,  and  (2) 
those  that  vary  from  the  general  response. 
This  latter  class  includes  abbreviated  forms 
of  high  frequency,  and  a  few  necessary  varia¬ 
tions.  A  standard  of  measurement  is  provided 
for  the  writer  by  setting  up  a  memory  list, 
with  these  instructions,  “If  the  word  does  not 
appear  in  the  memory  list,  it  falls  within  the 
general  group.”  The  memory  lists  are  not 
exceptions  to  any  law,  but  variations  from  the 
general  response  only.  This  procedure  is  an 
effective  answer  to  the  question,  “Well,  when 
do  we,  and  when  don’t  7cef’’ 

General  Response  Memory  Forms 

Write  sh  for  shut  except  in  special,  es fecial  finan¬ 

cial,  official,  facial 
racial,  glacial,  contro¬ 
versial 

Write  m  for  -ment  except  in  arrangement,  improve¬ 

ment,  government; 
(use  men-t  in)  cement, 
raiment,  lament,  com¬ 
ment,  foment,  ferment, 
clement 

Write  the  oo  hook  except  in  soon,  room,  proof, 

prove,  school,  rule, 
June,  junior,  coupon 

3.  An  easy  and  effective  zvay  of  determining 
the  joined  and  disj'oined  ed,  er-or  suffixes. 

(a)  Write  the  word  on  the  board  in  long- 
hand. 

(b)  Write  the  outline  expressing  the  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  the  word. 

(c)  If  the  final  symbol  of  the  outline  ex¬ 
presses  the  letter  preceding  the  ed  or 
the  er,  the  termination  is  joined. 

(Joined)  ex|)elW,  stranj/rr,  contained,  rented,  sooitcr, 
assisted 

(d)  If  a  space  remains  between  the  final 
symbol  and  the  ed  or  the  er,  the  termi¬ 
nation  is  disjoined. 

(Disjoined)  pu{>(lish)ed  sen(d)er  ex<c»i(d)ed 

4.  The  first  hour  of  shorthand.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  line  division  as  a  foundation  for 
proiK)rtion ;  the  drawing  and  get-away  strokes ; 
the  purpose  and  development  of  sound  pictures. 

5.  The  triplet-unit  alphabet:  Developing 
sound-response  and  stroke  length  through  the 
use  of  the  triplet-unit  alphabet;  n,  m,  men;  t, 
d,  ted;  sh,  ch,  j;  oo,  k,  g  (hard)  ;  th,  ten,  time; 
s,  f,  v;  o,  r,  1;  th  (left),  nd,  md;  s  (left),  p, 
b;  h,  a-an,  -ing. 

6.  Development  of  phrase  and  sentence  writ¬ 
ing  through  the  use  of  the  single  stroke  alpha¬ 
betical  symbols. 

(a)  Form  development:  haying,  shippinfif, 
willing,  changing,  putting,  endingr,  hting, 
going. 

(b)  Continuity  development:  more  hay, 
more  men,  more  time,  more  shipping, 
more  changing. 


(c)  Phrase  development:  twt;  would-not, 
did-not,  cannot,  is-not,  are-not,  wilTnot, 
haz’e-not. 

(d)  Sentence  development:  Can-the  men 
put  the  hay  in-the  ship  by-the-time  it- 
will-be  going? 

7.  Methods  for  expanding  the  early  drills  of 
the  Manual  zvithout  change  of  form  or  increase 
of  labor.  Reading  requires  a  knowledge  of  all 
translations  and  the  selection  of  the  proper  one. 

The  following  examples  illustrate  the  use 
of  the  Manual  in  the  simultaneous  develop¬ 
ment  of  sounds,  brief  forms,  zvords,  and  phrases. 
Expansion  is  especially  valuable  in  teaching 
Chapters  1-4,  and  is  readily  adapted  to  other 
portions  of  the  Manual. 

Caution.  Proper  names,  phrases,  and  com¬ 
plicated  outlines  should  not  be  expanded.  Dis¬ 
regard  vowel  marks.  (The  citations  refer  to 
paragraphs  in  the  Manual.) 

Use  the  three  vowel  sounds  for  e;  short  and 
long  vowel  sounds  for  a. 

(a)  The  two-sound  unit  (pars.  11-12-13)  : 

(Par.  11)  eke  outline  translated  ik,  ek,  eek,  week- 
weak,  h  e-can 

key  outline  translated  ki,  kc,  key 

(Par.  12)  aim  outline  translated  am,  aim,  I  am 
may  outline  translated  wia.  may,  my 


tPar.  13)  (Sentence  1) 


A 

day 

in 

the 

good 

air 

will 

aid 

her. 

a 

day 

in 

the 

go 

air 

will 

add 

her 

an 

not 

good 

where 

well 

aid 

here 

aware 

I  would 

were 

(b)  The  three-sound  unit  (pars.  14-25)  : 

(Par.  14)  kick  outline  translated  kik,  kek,  keek 
cake  outline  translated  kak,  kake 
(Par.  15)  deck  outline  translated  dick,  deck,  deak 

(c)  The  vowel  may  be  transpo.sed  rtientally 
while  looking  at  the  outline,  also  h  may 
l>e  added.  Mentally  substitute  the  addi¬ 
tional  circle. 

(Par.  28)  him  outline  translated  him,  hem,  heem,  also 
suggests  the  form  for  ham,  home 
lack  outline  translated  lack,  lake,  also  sug¬ 
gests  the  form  for  lick,  leek,  leak 

All  of  these  sound-groups  are  practiced  in¬ 
stead  of  the  single  word  given.  These  varia¬ 
tions  may  be  read  in  concert  very  rapidly  while 
looking  at  the  outline  given  in  the  Manual. 
Writing  the  form  in  the  air  when  reading  is 
an  excellent  means  in  establishing  habit-pat¬ 
tern  reactions. 

8.  Laying  the  foundation  of  independent 
form  construction  through  the  use  of: 

(a)  The  one-sound  unit  or  single  stroke,  as 
k,  r,  I,  t,  d. 

(Continued  on  page  3 JO) 
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I  EDITORIAL  COMMENT  | 

ON  SUNDRY  TOPICS 


The  Value  of  Warm-Up  in  Skill 

Subjects 


The  importance  of  “warm-up”  in  l)oth 
shorthand  and  typewriting  has  long  been 
recognized  by  experts  in  these  fields, 
teachers  as  well  as  professional  typists  and 
shorthand  writers.  “The  secrets  of  success  in 
sports  and  work,”  according  to  a  report  in  the 
New  York  Times,  “were  told  in  discoveries 
about  ‘warming  up’  reported  to  the  American 
Psychology  Association  at  a  recent  meeting  at 
Cornell  University.” 

The  item  continues : 

In  these  studies,  reported  by  Dr.  E.  B.  Skaggs,  of 
the  College  of  the  City  of  Detroit,  in  the  section  on 
work  and  efficiency,  it  was  stated  that  “off  form” 
in  golf  or  a  poor  day’s  work  might  be  caused  partly 
by  “faulty  warming  up.” 

“Warming  up”  was  measured  with  arm  and  finger 
exercises,  which  showed  that  emotions  and  mind  some¬ 
times  were  as  important  as  muscular  condition. 

The  time  one  person  needed  to  warm  up  might  be 
wholly  different  from  another’s.  Some,  Dr.  Skaggs 
said,  were  “much  slower  than  others.”  This  slow 
type  was  also  long  delayed  in  ability  to  switch  to 
another  task. 

Warming  up  took  distinctly  longer  when  a  person 
was  deeply  engrossed  in  something  else  just  before 
beginning  work  and  emotions  and  excitement  at  the 
start  interfered  with  getting  into  good  form  some¬ 
times  for  the  entire  first  part  of  the  undertaking. 

Lack  of  interest  at  the  outset  resulted  frequently 
in  failure,  to  do  good  work.  But  when  initial  interest 
was  high,  often  hardly  any  warming  up  was  needed. 

The  “off  form”  of  the  tennis  player  was  con¬ 
nected  in  some  obscure  fashion  with  warming  up. 
The  “mechanisms”  constituting  his  skill  failed  to 
respond  to  effort.  Highly  trained  persons,  however, 
recovered  this  form  quickly. 

Probably  the  “off  form”  was  explained.  Dr.  Skaggs 
said,  by  failure  of  the  mental  faculties  to  remember, 
or  what  he  termed  “blocked  recall.” 

“Limbering  up,”  a  favorite  recourse  of  athletes, 
was  found  to  play  a  rather  minor  role  as  compared 
with  the  less  commonly  realized  factors. 

Finally,  the  condition  of  muscular  slight  tension, 
called  “tone,”  was  apparently  a  stimulus  to  more 
efficient  perception  and  thinking. 

Commenting  on  this  report,  Mr.  Harold 
Smith  writes: 

“Warming  up  in  a  skill  subject  involves  the 


principle  of  ‘review’  in  ordinary  knowledge  sub¬ 
jects,  but  in  typing  it  deals  almost  entirely  with 
the  mental  and  muscular  skill  factors  entering 
into  the  composite  skill  that  is  being  recalled. 
A  review  of  knowledge,  as  such,  does  not 
necessarily  enter  into  the  warming-up  process 
so  long  as  all  the  essential  mental  and  muscu¬ 
lar  factors  are  exercised  and  brought  up  to  a 
desirable  level  of  controlled  activity. 

“Without  proper  warming  up,  the  human 
being  cannot  exercise  the  greatest  skill  of 
which  he  is  capable.  A  highly  skilled  typist, 
athlete,  or  musician,  especially  one  who  spe¬ 
cializes  in  a  given  field,  maintains  his  mental 
and  muscular  organism  in  relatively  prime 
condition  to  exercise  his  skill.  He  has  a  more 
complete,  intelligent  control  over  mental  and 
physical  faculties,  and  can  recall  his  skill  with 
a  minimum  of  effort  in  a  very  brief  time. 

“The  poorly  skilled  worker,  handicapped  by 
clashing  and  inadequate  techniques  of  mind 
and  muscle,  who  has  never  attained  the  heights 
of  expertnes.s,  must  spend  much  more  time  and 
effort  in  the  recall  of  his  skill.  If  he  does  not 
consciously  recall  his  skill,  he  will  find  it  im¬ 
possible  to  control  either  mind  or  muscle  in 
doing  production  work,  or  he  will  have  to 
operate  on  an  extremely  low  level;  that  is  to 
say,  at  less  than  his  optimum  speed  and 
fluency. 

“On  the  mental  or  nervous  side ,  recall 
involves : 

Right  interest 

Correct  focussing  of  attention 

Desirable  nervous  tension — readiness  to  react 
nervously 

Proper  attitude  toward  control  of  nerves  and 
muscles  as  to 
Speed 

-Accuracy,  and 
Fluency 

Ability  to  synchronize  all  efforts 

“On  the  muscular,  or  strictly  physical,  side, 
recall  involves : 
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Correct  positiorj  of  every  bodily  unit  for  best 
results 

Correct  muscular  tension  or  ‘tone';  readi¬ 
ness  to  react  physically 
Correct  movement  of  every  bodily  unit 
Correct  energizing  of  every  bodily  unit 
The  ability  to  inhibit  undesirable  positions 
and  movements  tending  to  reduce  speed,  ac¬ 
curacy,  or  fluency— even  though  they  may 
have  been  already  set  in  motion” 

It  is  of  special  note  that  Dr.  Skaggs  empha¬ 
sizes  the  importance  of  emotions  and  mind. 
The  typist  cannot  make  his  warming  up  effec¬ 
tive  unless  he  is  strongly  motivated  and  con¬ 
centrates  just  as  completely  on  his  “warm-up” 
as  he  would  if  typing  something  that  had  a 
real  purpose  outside  of  the  effect  of  warming 
up.  He  also  says  that  warming  up  took  dis¬ 
tinctly  longer  when  a  person  was  deeply 
engrossed  with  something  else  just  before 
beginning  work  and  his  emotions  and  excite¬ 
ments  at  the  start  interfered  with  getting  into 
good  form. 

Dr.  Skaggs  observes  that  “limbering  up,”  a 
favorite  recourse  of  athletes,  was  found  to 
play  a  rather  minor  role  as  compared  with  the 


less  commonly  recognized  factors.  This  dis¬ 
tinction  between  limbering  up  and  warming 
up  is  important.  Nothing  particularly  is 
gained  by  the  mechanical  limbering  up,  unless 
it  is  accompanied  by  a  high  degree  of  motiva¬ 
tion  and  concentration. 

He  mentions  also  the  effect  of  lack  of 
interest  at  the  outset  of  the  warming-up  ex¬ 
ercise,  resulting  in  frequent  failure  to  do  good 
work. 

W'^arming  up  undoubtedly  is  of  greater  im¬ 
portance  than  many  realize.  Many  teachers 
do  not  appreciate  its  importatKe,  and  are  thus 
likely  to  allow  students  to  go  about  it  in  a 
more  or  less  haphazard  way.  Our  Gregg  Typ¬ 
ing  Series  provides  warm-up  material  at  all 
levels  of  accomplishment,  which  may  be  of 
great  profit  to  the  student  if  properly  used. 

The  most  important  factor  brought  out  in 
this  psychological  study  of  “warm-up”  is  the 
significance  of  motivation,  of  creating  and 
maintaining  interest.  This  is  a  point  to  which 
the  best  thought  and  effort  of  the  teacher 
must  be  directed  if  the  best  results  are  to  be 
obtained  in  either  shorthand  or  typing. 
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(b)  The  two-sound  unit — a  writing  unit  of 
two  sounds,  as  ik,  ak,  ke,  ka. 

(c)  The  three-sound  unit — a  writing  unit 
composed  of  any  consonant  and  vowel 
combination  plus  an  additional  con¬ 
sonant,  as  kh,  kid,  kin,  ktk. 

These  phonetic  sound  and  writing  units  are 
later  used  in  original  word  construction,  as 
cr-ick-ci,  cam-era,  li-mi-tcd.  Notice  that  the 
vowel  is  phrased  with  the  consonant  to  which 
it  is  joined  by  law. 

9.  Building  the  radiant.  The  radiant  is  made 
by  taking  a  consonant  and  a  vowel  combina¬ 
tion,  as  ka,  and  adding  as  many  consonants  as 
can  be  fitted  by  rule  to  that  root.  Use  the 
triplet-unit  consonantal  groups  as  given  below. 
The  root  is  written  only  once;  when  the  con¬ 
sonant  strokes  are  added  they  appear  as  fan¬ 


shaped  rays  extending  outward  from  the 
common  center,  ka. 

ka  and  ga 

(Upward) . t,  d,  ted.  th,  ten,  tern 

(Forward) .  n,  m,  men,  k,  g 

(Chap.  II)  (downward)...  sh,  ch,  j,  s.  f.  V 

(a)  After  the  radiant  is  made,  forms  may 
be  set  out  separating  into  sound-groups, 
as  kat,  Kate,  cad,  cade,  cadet,  etc. 

(b)  Words  may  be  segregated  from  the 
sound-groups,  as  cat,  Kate,  cad,  cadet, 
etc. 

(c)  New  words  may  be  formed  by  adding 
new  sounds  to  the  basic  form,  as  cattle^ 
Katie,  caddy,  etc. 

(Editor’s  Notk;  Sec  “Teaching  Gregg 
Shorthand  by  the  Analytical  Method,”  by  Min¬ 
nie  Demotte  Frick,  for  further  explanation  of 
points  5,  S,  and  9.) 


Probably  the  worst  enemy  the  educator  faces  is  tradition.  Other  orga¬ 
nized  activities  may  suffer  from  it  more  than  do  the  schools,  but  I  doubt 
it.  Traditional  methods  and  traditional  courses  are  difficult  either  to 
change  or  to  eliminate.  Relihan 
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Summer  School  Directory  for  1^33 

^  PECIAT  COURSES  in  Commercial  Teacher  Training  will  be  offered  this 
^  summer  at  the  following  schools  according  to  announcements  sent  us  recently. 

This  list  includes  all  schools  from  which  information  is  now  at  hand.  Any 
additional  listings  received  before  April  10  will  be  reported  in  the  May  issue. 


Alabama 

Alabama  College 
Montevallo 

BeKinninc  Typewriting:  Mrs. 

Luel'a  Grlason 

June  12  to  July  21 

I.elah  Brownfield,  Head  of 

Department 

Dr.  T.  II.  Napier.  Director  of 
Summer  School 

Univebsity  of  Alabama 
University 

Beginning  courses  In  Short¬ 
hand  and  Typewriting 
Two  terms— June  5  to  July  14 ; 
July  15  to  August  18 
U  C.  McIntyre,  Head  of 
Department 

Dr.  John  R.  McLure.  Summer 
Seliool  Director 

Arizona 

Arizona  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College 
Flagstaff 

Shorthand  and  Typewriting 
Theory:  Edna  Dotson;  Short¬ 
hand  and  Typewriting  Meth¬ 
ods:  Dr.  E.  W.  Atkinson, 
Itobert  I.  La  Dow;  Account¬ 
ancy  Theory  and  Methods: 
Tom  O.  Bellwood;  AdTertislng 
and  Salesmanship:  Atkinson; 
Junior  Business  Training 
Methods:  Atkinson,  Dr.  E.  J. 
Brown:  Principles  of  Business 
Education;  Atkinson,  Brown; 
Economics;  Dr.  J.  C.  Reagan 
Two  terms — June  5  to  July  7 ; 
July  10  to  August  11 
Dr.  Grady  Gammage.  Direc¬ 
tor 

Arkansas 

.Arkansas  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College 
Conway 

Shorthand  Methods;  Mrs. 
Pearl  Greene;  Beginning  and 
Advanced  Typewriting:  Mrs. 
Greene ;  Bookkeeping  and 
Accounting;  C.  C.  Calhoun 
Two  terms — June  5  to  July  11; 
July  15  to  August  25 
C.  C.  Calhoun.  Director 

California 

University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia 
Berkeley 

Elementary  Shorthand  Meth¬ 
ods  and  Demonstration:  Mrs. 
Jean  Jensen ;  Elementary 
Typewriting  Methods  and 
Demonstration:  Irene  Grady; 
Aceountaney:  Prof.  Roy  B. 
Kester 


June  26  to  August  4 
Dean  Harold  L.  Bruce,  Direc¬ 
tor 

Southwestern  Univer¬ 
sity 

Los  Angeles 
standard  courses  In  Short¬ 
hand.  Typerwitlng,  Account¬ 
ancy 

June  20  to  September  10 
Dr.  J.  J.  Schumacher,  Presi¬ 
dent 

University  of  Califor¬ 
nia  AT  Los  Angeles 
Los  .Angeles 
Shorthand  and  Typewriting 
MethocLs:  Albert  E.  Bul’ock; 
Accountancy  Principles :  John 
C.  Clendenin;  Advertising  and 
Salesmanship:  George  W. 

Robbins;  Supervision  and 
Administration :  Bullock ;  Gen¬ 
eral  Commercial  Education ; 
Bullock 

Two  terms — June  28  to  August 
9;  August  10  to  September  1 
Dr.  Gordon  S.  Watkins,  Di¬ 
rector 

University  of  South¬ 
ern  California 
Los  Angeles 
Shorthand  and  Typewriting 
Theory  and  Methods:  Eva  M. 
Jessup ;  Accountancy  Theory 
and  Methods:  Dr.  Herbert  A. 
Tonne;  Secretarial  Adminis¬ 
tration:  Dr.  Benjamin  R. 
Haynes;  Junior  Business 
Training  Theory  and  Methods: 
Haynes;  Curriculum  Con¬ 
struction  in  Business  Educa¬ 
tion:  Tonne;  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Secondary  Schools; 
Tonne;  Seminar  in  Business 
Education;  Haynes;  Thesis 
Seminar:  Haynes;  Problems 
in  Business  IMucatlon:  Dr. 
Ira  W.  Klbby;  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Curriculum  and  Methods; 
A.lbert  E.  Bullock;  Secretarial 
Administration:  Klbby 
Two  terms — Juno  19  to  July 
28;  July  31  to  September  1 
Dean  I.iester  B.  Rogers.  Di¬ 
rector 


Woodbury  College 
Los  Angeles 

Methods  Courses  in  Short¬ 
hand,  Typewriting,  Bookkeep¬ 
ing.  Seeretarlal  Training,  Com¬ 
mercial  Law,  Commercial  Art; 
College-grade  special  Content 
courses  in  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration.  Accountancy,  Secre¬ 
tarial  Science 
July  3  to  August  11 
R.  H.  Whitten.  Director 


Colorado 

Colorado  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College 
Greeley 

Shorthand  I:  S.  C.  Bedinger; 
Shorthand  II:  J.  M.  Thomp- 
.son;  Teaching  of  Shorthand 
Transcription:  Bedinger; Type¬ 
writing  I:  W.  L.  Knles; 
Typewriting  II:  A.  L.  Walker; 
Accounting  1:  A.  O.  Colvin; 
Accounting  II:  H.  D.  Fas- 
nacht;  Methods  of  Teaching 
Shorthand,  Typewriting,  and 
Allied  Subjects;  Knles,  Bed¬ 
inger;  Methods.  Material, 
and  Equipment  for  Teaching 
Ofllce  Appliances:  Knles; 
Commercial  Law  II:  Bedinger; 
Salesmanship:  Bedinger;  Cur¬ 
rent  Economic  Trends:  Dr. 

L.  S.  Lyon ;  Handwriting 
Methods:  Colvin;  Applied 
Economics:  Knies;  Unit 

Course — Fundamental  Aspects 
of  the  Social  Order — Industry 
in  the  Social  Order,  Teaching 
Vocations  from  the  Social 
Point  of  View:  Lyon;  Eco¬ 
nomics  of  Retailing:  Colvin; 
Eucation  for  Business.  A  Sur¬ 
vey  of  Purposes  and  Institu¬ 
tions:  Lyon 

Two  terms — June  17  to  July 
22;  July  24  to  August  26 
A.  O.  Colvin,  Head  of  De¬ 
partment 

Dr.  G.  W.  Frasier,  President 

University  of  Colorado 
Boulder 

Beginning  and  Advanced  Ste¬ 
nography,  Beginning  Typewrit¬ 
ing;  C.  W.  Woodside  (first 
term) ;  Accounting  Principles 
and  Intermediate  Accounting 
(first  term) :  G.  G.  Fullerton ; 
Accounting  Procedure  (Sec¬ 
ond  term):  H.  W.  Kendrick; 
also  courses  in  Budgets  and 
Accounting  Control.  Seminar 
in  Accounting  Theory.  Seminar 
in  Accounting  Reports,  Prob¬ 
lems  in  Public  Finance  and 
Taxation.  Special  Studies  in 
Business  Research.  Invest¬ 
ments,  Public  Utilities.  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Marketing,  Princi¬ 
ples  of  Merchandising,  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Advertising 
Two  terms— June  19  to  Ju'y 
22;  July  24  to  August  25 
Prof.  Elmore  Petersen,  Dean. 
School  of  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration 

Milo  G.  Derham,  Ph.D. .Dean 
of  the  Summer  Quarter 

University  of  Denver, 
School  of  Commerce 
Denver 

Content  and  Methods  courses 
in  Shorthand,  Typewriting. 


and  Secretarial  Training : 
Mary  Leah  Kotz;  Book¬ 
keeping  and  Accounting:  I’rof. 
C.  W.  Collins  and  others; 
Social  Business  Subjects: 
Prof.  E.  A.  Zelllot;  The 
High  School  Commercial  Cur- 
ricu'um:  Zelliot;  Economics: 
Dr.  A.  D.  Kaplan;  Statistics: 
Prof.  F.  L.  Carmichael;  Fi¬ 
nance:  Prof.  Paul  Conner 
Two  terms — June  12  to  July 
19;  July  19  to  August  25 
P.  C.  Onstott,  Director  of 
Summer  School 


Western  State  College 
Gunnison 

Beginning  and  Advanced 

Shorthand  and  Typewriting : 
Eva  Carpenter;  Beginning 

and  Advanced  Accounting:  P. 
E.  Leavenworth 
Two  term.s — ^June  10  to  July  3; 
July  5  to  August  19 
C.  C.  Casey.  President 


Connecticut 

State  Summer  Normal 
School 
New  Haven 

Methods  of  Teaching  Type¬ 
writing,  Bookkeeping,  and 
Elementary  Business  Train¬ 
ing;  George  E.  Mumford 
July  3  to  August  11 
Franklin  E.  Pierce,  Director 

District  of  Columbia 

The  Catholic  Univer¬ 
sity  of  America 
Washington 

Junior  High  School  Commer¬ 
cial  Curriculum.  Survey  of 
Commercial  Education  Cur¬ 
riculum,  The  Teaching  of 
Bookkeeping  in  Secondary 
Schools:  Dr.  Deviny 
June  23  to  August  3 
Dr.  Itoy  J.  Deferrarl,  Direc¬ 
tor 


Georgia 

South  Georgia  Teach. 

ERs  College 
Collegeboro 

Typewriting,  Bookkeeping:  H. 
G.  Jones 

June  13  to  August  30 
Z.  S.  Henderson,  Director 

Georgia  State  College 
FOR  Women 
Milledgeville 
Beginning  Shorthand,  Ad¬ 
vanced  Shorthand,  Secretarial 
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Training,  Beginning  Typing. 
Intermediate  Typing.  Ad¬ 
vanced  Typing:  Florence  Bar¬ 
nett 

June  13  to  July  22 
Dean  Kdwin  H.  Scott,  Direc¬ 
tor 

Illinois 

Gem  City  Business 

COLXEGE 

Quincy 

Shorthand:  T.  E.  Musselinan, 
Helen  Heather,  Louise  Daw¬ 
son,  Alice  C.  Lease;  Type¬ 
writing:  Faye  Mathis;  Book¬ 
keeping:  C.  I.  Smith,  Dorothy 
Bader;  Commercial  I,aw  and 
Arithmetic,  Higher  Account¬ 
ing:  W.  T.  Brown 
June  5  to  August  25 
T.  E.  Musselman,  Director 

The  University  of 
Chicago 
Chicago 

The  Teaching  of  Shorthand 
(either  term)  Ann  Brewing- 
ton:  The  Teaching  of  Type¬ 
writing  (first  term)  Miss  Brew- 
ington;  The  Teaching  of  Ac¬ 
counting  in  Secondary  Schools 
(second  term)  J.  O.  McKinsey; 
Problems  of  Business  Euca- 
tioo  (first  term)  H.  O.  Shields; 
Problems  of  Teaching  the  So¬ 
cial-Business  Subjects  (sec¬ 
ond  term)  Shields;  Office 
Practices  and  Management 
(second  term)  Miss  Brewing- 
ton.  Also  courses  in  Account¬ 
ing,  Marketing,  Business  Eco¬ 
nomics.  Business  Psychology. 
Finance.  Law,  Business  Or¬ 
ganization,  Statistics.  Person¬ 
nel  Management 
Two  terms — June  17  to  Ju'y 
21;  July  24  to  August  25 
W.  H.  Spencer,  Dean,  School 
of  Business 

E.  T.  Filbey.  Director  of 
Summer  Session 

Western  Illinois  State 
Teachers  College 
Macomb 

Courses  in  Beginning  and 
Advanced  Shorthand.  Type¬ 
writing,  Accounting,  (Commer¬ 
cial  Education,  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration,  Handwriting 
Theory  and  Practice 
June  12  to  July  21 
Dr,  Clyde  Beighey.  Head  of 
Department 

Dr.  W.  P.  Morgan,  President 

The  Gregg  College 
Chicago 

Content  and  Methods  Courses 
in  Shorthand  Theory:  W.  W. 
I<ewls:  Advanced  Shorthand: 
Helen  W.  Evans;  Typewrlt- 
lifg:  Katherine  O.  Bracher; 
Secretarial  Practice:  Jessie 
I,u  Holm;  Accounting:  Perry 
Singer. 

July  10  to  August  18 
Henry  J.  Holm,  Principal 

De  Paul  University 
Chicago 

Content  and  Methods  CUiurses 
in  Shorthand  and  related  sub¬ 
jects:  Blanche  O,  Doyle,  Ia>- 
retta  Hoyt 

June  27  to  August  3 
Dr.  Howard  E.  Egan,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Summer  School 


Illinois  Commercial 
College 
Champaign 

Methods  of  Teaching  Short¬ 
hand:  Lois  Carlin;  Methods 
of  Teaching  Typewriting: 
Dorothy  Hill;  Metliods  of 
Teaching  Bo(>kkeeplng:  Dr. 
Paul  M.  Green;  also  courses 
in  OMnmerclal  Law,  (Commer¬ 
cial  Arithmetic,  Secretarial 
Training 

June  19  to  July  28 
J.  R.  Colbert,  Director 

Illinois  State  Normal 
University 
Normal 

Slaterlals  of  Business  Educa¬ 
tion.  Business  Organization : 
Jane  Church;  Accounting: 
Arthur  Williams  and  H.  F. 
Admire ;  Commercial  Law : 
Williams;  Marketing.  Busi¬ 
ness  Management:  Margaret 
Peters 

June  10  to  July  21 

Arthur  Williams,  Director  of 

Commerce  Education  Division 

Southern  Illinois  State 
Teachers  College 
Carbondale 

Shorthand  and  Typewriting : 
Catherine  Cavella;  Bookkeep¬ 
ing:  T.  L.  Bryant:  also 
courses  in  Finance,  Marketing. 
Business  Organization 
June  6  to  July  15 
H.  W.  Shryock,  President 

Indiana 

Ball  State  Teachers 
College 
Muncie 

Beginning  and  Advanced 
Shorthand:  Temal  H.  Car¬ 
michael,  B.  M.  Swlnford,  Ce¬ 
cil  Puckett;  Beginning  and 
Advanced  Typewriting:  Fran¬ 
ces  R.  Botaford,  Swlnford, 
Puckett;  Bookkeeping:  M.  E. 
Studebaker,  Swlnford;  Busi¬ 
ness  Law,  Business  Finance: 
Swlnford;  The  Administra¬ 
tion  of  Commercial  Onirses  in 
Secondary  ScIhwIs  and  The 
Teaching  of  Bookkeeping  in 
the  High  School:  Studebaker: 
The  Teaching  of  Shorthand 
and  Typewriting  in  the  High 
School:  Carmichael;  Objective 
Tests  and  Measurements  Ap¬ 
plied  to  Commercial  Subjects: 
Botsford;  Graduate  Course  on 
the  Administration  and  Super¬ 
vision  of  ('.ommerdal  Educa¬ 
tion  :  Studebaker 
Two  terms — June  19  to  July 
21;  July  24  to  August  25 
M.  E.  Studebaker,  Head  of 
Department 

L.  A.  Pittenger,  President 

Central  Normal  College 
Danville 

Content  and  Methods  Courses 
in  Shorthand:  Blanche  M. 
Wean ;  Ckintent  and  Methods 
Courses  in  Typewriting:  Ches¬ 
ter  J.  Elson;  Bookkeeping: 
Geoffrey  L.  Carmichael;  a'so 
courses  in  Commercial  Arith¬ 
metic,  Penmanship,  Spelling, 
Office  Practice 

Three  terms — May  4  to  June 
9;  June  12  to  July  14;  July 
17  to  August  18 


Blanche  &(.  Wean,  Head  of 
Department 

Wakio  Wood,  President 

Indiana  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College 
Terre  Haute 
Content  and  Methods  courses 
in  Shorthand:  Kate  Brown¬ 
ing;  Content  and  Methods 
Courses  in  Typewriting;  V.  E. 
Rreidenbaugh,  Irma  Ehren- 
hardt ;  Bookkeeping :  Frank 
Grove;  also  courses  in  Busi¬ 
ness  Law,  Commercial  Arith¬ 
metic,  Business  Letter  Writ¬ 
ing,  Salesmanship.  Secretarial 
Training,  Methods  in  Teach¬ 
ing  Junior  Business  Training 
Two  terms— June  19  to  July 
21;  July  24  to  .August  25 
Shepherd  Young,  Director 

Indiana  University, 
School  of  Commerce 
and  Finance 
Bloomington 
Content  courses  in  Sliorthand 
and  Typewriting:  Lula  M. 
Westenhaver 

Dr.  H.  L.  Smith,  Dean  of 
School  of  Education  and  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Summer  Session 


Iowa 

Iowa  State  Teachers 
College 
Cedar  Falls 

Shorthand,  Secretarial  Train¬ 
ing;  Myrtle  B.  Gaffin;  Type¬ 
writing,  Junior  Business 
Training,  The  Teaching  of 
Shorthand  and  Typewriting: 
Julia  Mae  Myers;  Account¬ 
ing,  Ckimmercial  Law,  Busi¬ 
ness  Publications,  The  Teach¬ 
ing  of  Bookkeeping:  R.  O. 
Skar;  Commercial  Corre¬ 
spondence,  Advertising,  Ac¬ 
counting,  klarketlng.  History 
of  Commerce:  George  R. 
Mach;  Penmanship:  H.  C. 
Cummins 

June  5  to  August  25 
O.  R.  Latham,  President 

The  State  University 
OF  Iowa 
Iowa  City 

First  Term — ^Techniques  for 
Improvement  of  Instruction  in 
Typewriting:  Blackstone; 

Techniques  for  Improvement 
of  Instruction  in  Stenography: 
Schrampfler;  Administration 
and  Supervision  of  Commer¬ 
cial  Education :  Blackstone ; 
Tests  and  Measurements  in 
Commercial  Education:  Black- 
stone;  Seminar  In  Commer¬ 
cial  Education:  Blackstone. 
Second  Term — Techniques  for 
Improvement  of  Instruction  in 
Bookkeeping  and  Junior  Busi¬ 
ness  Training:  Blackstone: 
The  Commercial  Curriculum: 
Blackstone;  Beview  of  Re¬ 
search  in  Commercial  Educa¬ 
tion  ;  Blackstone ;  Seminar 
in  (Commercial  Eklueatlon; 
Blackstone 

Two  terms — June  9  to  July 
20;  July  21  to  August  24 
Dr.  E.  G.  Blackstone.  Head 
of  Department 

Dean  P.  C.  Packer.  Director 
of  Summer  School 


Kansas 

Fort  Hays  Kansas  State 
College 
Hays 

Courses  in  Elementary  and 
Advanced  Shorthand.  Elemen¬ 
tary  Typewriting,  Commer¬ 
cial  Teaching  Methods.  Super¬ 
vised  Teaching  in  Commerce. 
Law,  Bk:anomics,  Commercial 
Geography.  (Commerce  courses 
will  be  offered  only  one  term, 
wiiether  the  first  or  second 
not  decided.) 

Two  terms— May  29  to  July 
28;  July  29  to  August  25 
I,eonard  W.  Thompson.  Head 
of  Department 

Dr.  E.  R.  McCartney,  Head 
of  Department  of  Education 
P.  B.  Lee,  Director  of  Sum¬ 
mer  School 


Kansas  State  Teachers 
College  of  Emporia 
Emporia 

Courses  in  Beginning  and 
Advanced  Stenography,  Ele¬ 
mentary  Typewriting.  Account¬ 
ing,  Business  Organization, 
Methods  in  Penmanship 
Two  terms — May  31  to  July 
29;  July  31  to  August  26 
Dr.  Ralph  R.  Pickett,  Head 
of  Department 

Thomas  W.  Butcher,  Presi¬ 
dent. 


Kansas  State  Teachers 
College 
Pittsburg 

Shorthand;  Willa  M.  Dush; 
Typewriting:  Lillian  I.  Miller; 
Bookkeeping:  J.  U.  Massey 
and  L.  C.  Guffey;  Business 
Administration:  Walter  S. 
Lyerla,  J.  U.  Massey;  also 
courses  in  Accounting  and 
Business  Law 

Two  terms— June  5  to  August 
4;  August  5  to  September  1 
Walter  8.  Lyerla,  Head  of 
Department 


Kentucky 

Bowling  Gheen  College 
OF  Commerce 
Bowling  Green 
Content  and  Methods  Courses 
In  Shorthand.  Typewriting, 
and  related  subjects;  Meth¬ 
ods  of  Teaching  Junior  Busi¬ 
ness  Training 

Two  terms — June  5  to  July  8; 
July  10  to  August  12 
W.  8.  Ashby.  Business  Man¬ 
ager 

University  of  Kentucky 
Lexington 

Methods  of  Teaching  Com¬ 
mercial  Subjects,  The  Com¬ 
mercial  Currloulum,  Methods 
and  Materials  in  Junior  Busi¬ 
ness,  Problems  in  Commercial 
Education  (Research) 

Two  terms — June  12  to  July 
15;  July  17  to  August  19 
A.  J.  Lawrence,  Head  of 
Department 

Dr.  Jesse  E.  Adams,  Summer 
School  Director 
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Kastern  Kentucky  State 
Teachers  Collec.e 
Richmond 

Shorthand  and  TyixwrltinR: 
Kdttb  Q.  Ford  and  Anna  I>. 
UlU;  BookkeepinK:  R.  R 
Richardi;  Builness  Law,  Mar- 
ketlnK.  Public  Finance,  Eco- 
nomici;  W.  J.  Moore 
Two  tenni — June  5  to  July 
14;  July  17  to  AuRUit  25 
Df.  W.  J.  Moore,  Head  of 
Hepartment 

Or.  H.  L.  Oonovan,  Preil- 
dent 


Graduate  School  of 
Education 
Cambridge 

Principlei  of  Vocational  Edu¬ 
cation:  Dr.  Fred  C.  Smith: 
Improrement  of  Initruction  In 
Kookkeeplne :  Charlea  E.  Bow¬ 
man;  Buperrision  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Education  In  the 
Hisb  School:  Bowman 
Term  opena  July  5 
N.  Henry  Black.  Director 


MrPlierrin  H.  Ilonaldson; 
also  a  content  course  in 
Kleiiientary  Shorthand 
July  5  to  August  12 
T.  Everett  Fairchild.  Direc¬ 
tor 

Simmons  College 
Boston 

Accounts  (Elementary) :  As¬ 
sistant  Professor  Sweeney ; 
Accounts  (Advanced  Omtent 


Connell;  Rnokkeeping:  A. 
HenHoo<l,  Mrs.  M.  Schnell 
July  1)1  to  August  25 
•Miss  A.  B.  Mitchell.  Director 
of  Summer  School 
A.  F.  Tull.  President 

Central  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College 
Mount  Pleasant 
Shorthand  and  Typewriting : 
Emma  B.  Carr;  Bookkeeping 
and  Business  Law:  F.  E. 
Ilublnson 

June  26  to  August  4 


Louisiana 

IxiuisiANA  State  Normal 
College 
Natchitoches 
Shorthand:  Wilma  Pace; 

Typewriting:  Addle  Byrd; 

Bookkeeping:  N.  B.  Morrison; 
also  courses  in  Commercial 
I..aw  and  Economics 
May  30  to  July  30 
N.  B.  Morrison,  Head  of 
Department 

W.  W  Tlson,  President 

Louisiana  State  Univer¬ 
sity 

Baton  Rouge 
Beginning  and  Advanced 
Shorthand ;  Howard  M.  Nor¬ 
ton;  Beginning  and  Advanced 
Typewriting:  W.  D.  Parsons 
June  7  to  August  5 
Howard  M.  Norton,  Head  of 
Department 

C.  A.  Ives,  Summer  School 
Director 

Southeastern  Louisiana 
College 
Hammond 

Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Book¬ 
keeping.  and  related  subjects: 
R  Norval  Garrett 
May  31  to  July  8 
R  Norval  Garrett,  Head  of 
Department 

L.  A.  Sims,  President 

Southwestern  Louisi¬ 
ana  Institute 
I.AFAYETTE 

Content  and  Methods  Courses 
in  Shorthand  and  Typewriting : 
Eleanor  Oigler  DeHaven ; 
Accounting:  R  H.  Agate 
June  6  to  August  5 
Dr.  Harry  Lewis  Griffin, 
Dean,  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
and  Director  of  the  Summer 
Session 


Maine 

Maine  School  of  Com¬ 
merce 

Auburn,  Bangor,  and 
Portland 

Methods  Courses  in  Short¬ 
hand,  Typewriting,  Account¬ 
ing,  Office  Practice,  and 
Business  English 
July  10  to  August  18 
IMrectors:  Agnes  C.  Seavey, 
Auburn;  Chesley  H.  Hutson; 
Bangor;  E.  F.  Richards, 
Portland 

Massachusetts 

Harvard  University, 


Coming  Events 

April 

6-8  Inland  Empire  Association,  Spokane, 

Washington 

12-1^  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Washington,  D.  C. 

18- 20  Ontario  Education  Association 

19- 21  National  Association  of  Penman¬ 

ship  Teachers  and  Supervisors, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
22  Canadian  Gregg  Association, 

Toronto 

May  Institute  for  Education  by  Radio, 

3- 6  Columbus,  Ohio 

4- 6  Central  Commercial  Teachers’  As¬ 

sociation,  28th  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion,  Marshalltown,  Iowa 
June  University  of  Chicago  Conference 

29-30  on  Business  Education 

July  National  Education  Association  Con- 

1-7  vention,  Chicago,  Illinois 

29-  World  Federation  of  Education  As- 

Aug.  sociations.  Fifth  Biennial  Confer- 

4  ence,  Dublin,  Ireland 

O 


Bay  Path  Institute 
Springfield 

Methods  and  Subject  Matter 
Courses  in  Bookkeeping,  Ac¬ 
counting,  Shorthand,  Typewrit¬ 
ing.  Arithmetic,  English, 
Commercial  Law,  Psychology 
July  3  to  August  11 
C.  F.  Gaugh,  Director 

Boston  University 
Boston 

I'rlncinples  of  High  School 
Commercial  Education,  and 
Methods  of  Teaching  Ele¬ 
mentary  Bookkeeping:  Atlee 
L.  Percy;  Tests  and  Measure¬ 
ments  in  Commercial  Educa¬ 
tion:  Paul  M.  Boynton: 

Methods  of  Teaching  Ad¬ 
vanced  Bookkeeping,  Methods 
of  Teaching  Business  Arith¬ 
metic:  George  L.  HotTacker; 
Methods  of  Teaching  Com¬ 
mercial  Geography:  William 
L.  Anderson:  Methods  of 
Teaching  Commercial  Law : 
Bessie  N.  Page;  The  Teach¬ 
ing  of  Junior  Business  Train¬ 
ing:  William  L.  Einolf; 

Methods  of  Teaching  Short¬ 
hand:  Walter  H.  Mechler; 
Typewriting  (Elementary  and 
Methods  courses) :  Mrs.  Vel¬ 
ma  R  Rich;  The  Teaching 
of  High  School  Economics: 


and  Methods  courses) :  Assist¬ 
ant  Professor  Bngler;  Adver¬ 
tising:  Dr.  Eidridge;  Com¬ 
mercial  Education:  Professor 
Wilkinson ;  Commercial  Geog¬ 
raphy:  Engler;  Commercial 
Law:  Miss  O'Brien;  OfBce 
Methods  and  OfBce  Machine 
Practice:  Sweeney:  Psychology 
for  Teachers:  EliHldge;  Short¬ 
hand  (Elementary  and  Meth¬ 
ods  courses) :  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  Adams;  Shorthand- 
Typewriting  (Advanced): 
Assistant  Professor  Wilkin¬ 
son.  Mrs.  CkHilter;  Tests  and 
Measurements:  Eidridge ;  Type¬ 
writing  (Elementary  aiHl 
Methods  courses):  Assistant 
Professor  Jacobs 
July  5  to  August  15 
Dr.  Edward  H.  Eidridge,  Di¬ 
rector 


Michigan 

The  Business 
Institute 
Detroit 

Content  and  Methods  Courses 
in  Shorthand:  Miss  A.  B. 
Mitchell.  hUldred  Philips, 
Vera  M.  Dawson,  Alice  Ream. 
Mrs.  O.  Warmlngton;  Type¬ 
writing:  Jessie  Collins,  Inez 


F.  E.  Robinson,  Head  of 
Department 

K.  C.  Warriner,  President 

University  of  Michigan 
Ann  Arbor 

Methods  in  Shorthand  and 
Typewriting,  Principles  of 
Commercial  Education:  J.  M. 
Trytten 

June  26  to  August  18 
Edward  Henry  Krause,  Dean 
of  the  Summer  Session 

Cleary  College 
Ypsilanti 

Life  Certiflcate  and  Degree 
Courses,  including  Commercial 
Methods,  through  afllllatlon 
with  Michigan  State  Normal 
College:  also  secretarial  and 
other  business  courses 
Two  terms — June  26.  opening 
date  of  first  term;  August  7. 
opening  date  of  second  term 
P.  R  Cleary,  President 

Western  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College 
Kalamazoo 

Content  and  Methods  Courses 
in  Shorthand  and  Typewrit¬ 
ing,  Research  Methods  and 
Results  of  Recent  Studies  In 
Shorthand  and  Typewriting: 
Berths  M.  Leighton;  Begin¬ 
ning  and  Advanced  Account¬ 
ing,  and  Principles  of  Sec- 
dary  Commercial  Education: 
E.  D.  Pennell 
June  26  to  August  4 
E.  D.  Pennell.  Head  of 
Department 

I).  B.  Waldo.  President 


Minnesota 

Rasmussen  Practical 
Business  School 
St.  Paul 

Content  and  Methods  Courses 
— Shorthand:  Ida  Carlson; 
Typewriting :  Anna  Becker ; 
Bookkeeping:  R  F.  Zehner 
July  5  to  August  26 
Walter  Rasmussen,  President 


Mississippi 

Delta  State  Teachers 
College 
Cleveland 

.Advanced  Shorthand  and  Tran¬ 
scription,  Beginning  and  Ad¬ 
vanced  Typewriting 
May  30  to  August  11 
W.  M.  Kethley,  President 
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Missouri 

Southeast  Missouri 
State  Teachers 
College 

Cape  Girardeau 
Shorthand  and  Typewritine: 
Clara  L.  HofT man ;  Bookkoep- 
ing  and  Law:  B.  H.  Newmeyer 
May  30  to  August  4 

K.  U.  Newmeyer,  Head  of 
Department 

Dr.  Joseph  A.  Serena.  Presi¬ 
dent 

Central  Missouri  State 
Teachers  College 
VVarrensburg 
Shorthand:  Myrtle  Downs; 
Tytiewrltlng:  Ina  Smith; 

Itookkeeping :  Clay  J.  Ander¬ 
son;  Methods  of  Teaching 
Business  Subjects  In  High 
School 

June  5  to  August  10 

Dr.  VV.  E.  Morrow,  Head  of 

Department 

K.  h.  Hendricks,  President 

Northeast  Missouri 
State  Teachers 
College 
Kirksville 

Shorthand:  Freda  Bruns; 

Typewriting:  Bruns;  Book¬ 
keeping:  Itiith  Hoberts;  Eco¬ 
nomics:  Mrs.  (Mara  Clevenger; 
The  Teaching  of  Commerce 
May  29  to  August  4 
P.  O.  Se'by,  Head  of  Com¬ 
merce  Division 
Eugene  Fair.  I’resident 

Northwest  Missouri 
State  Teachers  College 
Maryville 

Shorthand  and  TypewrriUng: 
Minnie  B.  James;  Biwkkeep- 
ing:  B.  L.  Kelley;  Business 

I, aw.  Money  and  Banking;  K. 
W.  Mounce;  Business  Or¬ 
ganization,  Marketing,  Sales¬ 
manship:  Kelley 

May  31  to  August  9 
B.  W.  Mounce.  Head  of  De¬ 
partment 

llel  W.  Lamkln,  President 

St.  Louis  University 
St.  Louis 

Methods  of  Teaching  Sliort- 
liaiid  and  Typewriting.  Ac¬ 
counting,  Business  law.  Eco¬ 
nomics 

June  20  to  August  1 
llev.  J.  li.  Davis,  8.J.,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Summer  School 

State  Teachers  College 
Springfield 

Shorthand:  Mrs.  Ruth  Gibson ; 
Typewriting;  Mrs.  Gibson,  W. 
V.  Cheek;  Accounting:  Mr. 
Cheek,  O.  P.  Trentham,  J. 
D.  Delp;  Business  Mathe¬ 
matics,  Business  Correspond¬ 
ence,  Office  Training,  Intro¬ 
duction  to  Business:  Delp; 
Teaching  of  Commerce:  Mrs. 
Gibson 

May  29  to  August  3 

J.  D.  Delp.  Head  of  Depart¬ 
ment 

Montana 

University  of  Montana 
Missoula 

Beginning  and  Advanced 


Shorthand,  Tyiiewriting ; 
Brenda  Wilson;  Accounting: 
E.  It.  Sanford;  Teaclilng  of 
Commercial  Subjects  in  Sec¬ 
ondary  Scliools,  Maiketing. 
Commercial  Geography:  Dean 
itubert  C.  Line 
Two  terms — one  for  six  weeks, 
one  for  nine  weeks — -June  19 
to  August  18 

Robert  C.  Line.  Dean,  School 
of  Business  Administration 
C,  II,  Clapp.  President 


Nebraska 

Lincoln  School  of 
Commerce 
Lincoln 

Shortliand:  latha  P.  Scott; 
Typewriting:  Trllla  Gardner; 
Bookkeeping :  D.  B.  Marti ; 
Secretarial  Training:  Gertrude 
Beers 

June  5  to  August  23 
VV.  A.  Robbins,  President 

Nebraska  State  Normal 
College 
Chadron 

Elementary  Sliorthand,  Ele¬ 
mentary  Typewriting,  Office 
Practice.  Business  Correspond¬ 
ence  ;  Margaret  Lienenian ; 
Elementary  Accounting,  Pen¬ 
manship,  Commercial  Law: 
Maude  Ummel 

Two  terms — -June  5  to  July  12; 
July  12  to  August  18 
Maude  Vmmel,  Head  of  De¬ 
partment 

Roliert  I.  Elliott.  Director  of 
Summer  School 

Neeraska  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College 
Wayne 

Beginning  Typewriting;  Arlie 
Sutherland;  Accounting:  My- 
rick  Sublette;  also  courses  in 
Economics.  Law,  Finance 
One  term  of  six  weeks;  opens 
June  4 

U.  S.  Conn.  President 

State  Teachers  College 
Peru 

Courses  In  Beginning  Short¬ 
hand,  Beginning  and  Advanced 
Typewriting,  Beginning  Ac¬ 
counting,  Commercial  law. 
Palmer  Penmanship 
Two  terms — ^June  12  to  July 
19;  July  20  to  August  25 
■VV.  R  Pate,  President 

University  of  Nebraska, 
Teachers  College 
Lincoln 

Methods  of  Teaching  Short¬ 
hand  (first  term) :  Gertrude 
Beers;  Methods  of  Teaching 
Typewriting  (first  term) ;  Lu- 
vicy  M.  Hill;  also  courses  In 
Beginning  and  Advanced 
Shorthand  and  Typewriting, 
The  High  School  Commercial 
Curriculum. 

Two  terms — June  9  to  August 
4;  June  9  to  July  21 
Luricy  M.  Hill,  Chairman  of 
Department 

R  D.  Moritz,  Director  of 
Summer  School 


Netv  Jersey 

Rider  College 
Trenton 

Principles  of  Secondary  Edu¬ 
cation;  Teaching  of  Tech¬ 
nique;  Vocational  Guidance; 
('urriculum  Making;  Phychol- 
ogy  of  Adolescence;  Methods 
of  Teaching  Shorthand,  Type¬ 
writing,  and  Bookkeeping ; 
Educational  Tests  and  Meas¬ 
urements.  Instructors;  Dr.  T. 
Howard  Winters,  Dr.  C.  B. 
Partch,  Prof.  Robert  E.  Wil¬ 
liams,  Mrs.  Emily  B.  Gib¬ 
bons,  Rita  Cosenza,  Prof.  C. 

C.  Callln 

June  20  to  August  18 

Dr.  Joseph  W.  Seay,  Director 

Rutgers  University 
New  Brunswick 
Teaching  of  Elementary  Busi¬ 
ness  Training,  Advanced  Book¬ 
keeping,  and  Typewriting ; 
Tests  and  Measurements  in 
Commercial  Education;  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Business  Education; 
The  Commercial  Curriculum ; 
Research  Studies  in  Business 
Education;  Research  Prob¬ 
lems  in  Business  Education; 
Teaching  Materials  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Education.  Instructors; 

L.  A.  Rice,  Bernard  E.  la 
V’lgne,  William  H.  Wythes 
June  26  to  August  4 
Dean  Clarence  E.  Partch, 
Director 

New  Mexico 

New  Mexico  Normal 
University 
Las  Vegas 

Shorthand  Methods,  Typewrit¬ 
ing  Methods,  Accounting 
Methods.  Seminar  in  Commer¬ 
cial  Education,  Research  in 
Commercial  Education;  S.  J. 
Wanous ;  Secretarial  Science. 
Typewriting;  Latham;  Book¬ 
keeping;  Thiel;  Economic 
Principles:  Thiel;  Economic 
Problems:  Parker;  Penman¬ 
ship  Methods:  Paynter 
Two  terms — June  5  to  July  14 ; 
July  15  to  August  18 
S.  J.  Wanous.  Head  of  De¬ 
partment 

Dr.  H.  C.  Gossard.  Director 
of  Summer  School 

New  York 

New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  FOR  Teachers 
Albany 

Stenography — Speed  in  Short¬ 
hand,  Business  Practices  and 
Procedures.  Methods  of  Teach¬ 
ing  Commercial  Subjects, 
Business  Mathematics.  Ac¬ 
counting,  Commercial  Law. 
Economic  Geography,  Type¬ 
writing,  Instructors:  Chester 
Terrill.  Harrison  Terwllllger, 
George  M.  York 
July  5  to  August  17 

M.  G.  Nelson,  Director 

University  of  Buffalo 
Buffalo 

Principles  of  Business  Edu¬ 
cation,  Methods  in  Introduc- 
ti(m  to  Business,  Methods  In 
Shorthand  and  Typewriting ; 
also  Content  courses  in  the 


field  of  business  administra¬ 
tion,  such  as  Accounting, 
Economics,  etc.  Instructors; 
Juvenilia  Caseman.  Harry  I. 
Good. 

July  5  to  August  12 
C.  8.  Marsh.  Director 

Columbia  University 
New  York  City 
stenography  (Elementary,  Ad¬ 
vanced.  and  High-Speed) ; 
Typewriting  (Elementary  and 
Advanced) ;  Transcription. 
ln.strurtors;  N.  K.  Bryant. 
W.  E.  Harned.  Miss  Z.  K. 
Macdonald,  J.  J.  Wright 
July  10  to  August  18 
John  J.  Coss,  Director 

Columbia  University, 
Teachers  College 
New  York  City 
Teaching  of  Shorthand,  Tyiie- 
wrltlng,  and  Junior  Business 
Training  (with  demonstration 
classes);  Curriculum  Making 
for  Commercial  Courses  in 
Secondary  Schools;  The  Re¬ 
organization  of  the  Teaching 
of  Bookkeeping;  Teaching  of 
Retail  Selling;  Teaching 
Techniques  in  Commercial 
Subjects;  Objectives  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Education ;  Problems 
in  the  Psydiology  of  Commer¬ 
cial  Subjects.  Instructors; 
Dr.  W.  R.  Odell,  Mrs.  Flor¬ 
ence  Sparks  Barnhart,  Earl 
W.  Barnhart,  H.  Buck'ey,  J. 
G.  Kirk,  Mrs.  B.  R  Stuart 
July  10  to  August  18 
John  J.  Coss,  Director 

New  York  ITniversitv, 
School  of  Education 
New  York  City 
Ih-inclples  of  Business  Educa¬ 
tion;  Principles  and  Problems 
of  Office  Practice;  Methods 
courses  in  Teacliing  IntrodiR;- 
tion  to  Business,  Bookkeep¬ 
ing  and  Business  Practice, 
Shorthand  Theory,  Advanced 
Shorthand  Dictation  and  Tran¬ 
scription,  Advanced  Book¬ 
keeping  (Accounting,  Business 
Law,  and  Economics),  and 
Typewriting;  Business  Expe¬ 
rience  ;  Business  Management 
of  School  Activities;  Testa 
and  Measurements  in  Business 
Education;  Social-Business 
Subjects  in  Secondary  Schools; 
Research  Studies  in  Business 
Education;  Business  Manage¬ 
ment  of  School  Activities;  So¬ 
cial-Business  Subjects  in  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools.  Instructors ; 
Dr.  Paul  S.  lomax,  Seth  B. 
('arkln.  Dr.  P.  L.  Agnew, 
Miss  H.  Beyno’ds,  W.  C. 
Wallace,  Mrs.  M.  H.  Ely,  L. 
A.  Rice 

July  7  to  August  16 
Milton  E.  Loomis.  Director 

Syracuse  University 
Syracuse 

Methods  of  Teaching  Stenog¬ 
raphy.  Typewriting,  Office 
Practice,  Commercial  Arith¬ 
metic,  and  Bookkeeping  and 
Accounting ;  Elementary 
Shorthand  and  Typewriting ; 
Organization  and  Administra¬ 
tion  of  Commercial  Education. 
Instructors;  Mrs.  K.  L-  CIlp- 
penger,  Clinton  A.  Reed. 
Prof.  G.  Tilford 


April  Nineteen  Thirty-Three 
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July  5  to  August  11 
Dr.  Ernest  Reed,  Director 

North  Dakota 

State  Teachers  Colleui 
.VIayville 

Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Ac¬ 
counting;  Gena  Ostby 
June  19  to  August  10 
C,  C.  Swain,  President 

State  Teachers  College 
Minot 

Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Busi¬ 
ness  English:  Laura  WurUel; 
Bookkeeping  or  Accounting, 
Business  Mathematics,  Busi¬ 
ness  Law,  Salesmanship:  Paul 
Seaman ;  i’enmanship  Meth¬ 
ods:  Edna  Hood 
June  19  to  August  11 
Dr.  George  A.  McFarland, 
I’resident 

State  Teachers  College 
Valley  City 
Typewriting,  Secretarial  and 
Office  Practice,  Business  Eng¬ 
lish:  Florence  D.  Bailey; 
Penmanship  Methods.  Account¬ 
ing  and  Financing  for  Extra¬ 
curricular  Activities,  High 
School  Commercial  Curriculum ; 
Carlos  C.  Crawford 
June  19  to  August  11 
Carlos  C.  Crawford,  Head  of 
Department 

Dr.  Carlos  Kben  Allen.  Presi¬ 
dent 

Ohio 

Athenaeum  Teachers 
College 
Cincinnati 

Advanced  Stenography;  Elea¬ 
nor  Sklmin;  also  a  course 
in  General  Business  Practice 
June  26  to  August  4 
Rev.  Carl  J.  Ryan,  Director 
of  Summer  School 

Denison  University 
Granville 

Content  and  Methods  Courses 
in  Shorthand.  Typewriting, 
and  related  subjects;  Marie 
Maunus 

June  14  to  August  11 
K.  B.  Hawes,  Dean  of  the 
Summer  School  and  Head  of 
the  Department  of  Education 

Miami  University 
Oxford 

Content  and  Metliods  Courses 
in  Shorthand  and  Typewriting: 
Mary  W.  Jones;  Accouiitini!: 
C.  H.  Sandage;  Business 
Law:  H.  H.  Benekc 
Two  terms — June  i9  to  July 
28;  July  31  to  September  1 
K.  .1.  Ashbaugh,  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Education  and  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Summer  School 

Ohio  University, 

School  of  Commerce 
Athens 

Beginning  Shorthand,  Begin¬ 
ning  and  Advanced  TypewTlt- 
ing:  Mrs.  Zoe  M.  Brundage; 
Methods  In  Teaching  Com¬ 
mercial  Subjects;  Ralph  F. 
Beckert;  Accounting:  W.  H. 


Fenzel,  Beckert,  C.  M.  Cope¬ 
land;  Advertising:  R.  B. 
We.stbrook;  Marketing:  Roy 
II.  Paynter.  (Commerce 
courses  offered  only  in  the 
lirst  term) 

June  12  to  August  11 
C.  M.  Copeland.  Director  of 
the  School  of  Commerce 

Western  Reserve  Uni- 
vkrsity 
Cleveland 

Methods  of  Teaching  Short¬ 
hand  and  Typewriting:  Thel¬ 
ma  Drow ;  Organization  and 
Administration  of  Commercial 
Education:  William  Moore 
June  19  to  July  28 
Charles  W.  Hunt,  Director 
of  Summer  School 

Oklahoma 

East  Central  State 
Teachers  College 
Ada 

Content  Courses  in  Shorthand. 
Typewriting,  and  related  sub¬ 
jects:  Myrtle  Sturdevant 
May  22  to  July  20 
Juliette  Smith,  Secretary 

Northeastern  State 
Teachers  College 
Tahlequah 

Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Com¬ 
mercial  Law,  Secretarial 
Training  and  Office  Practice, 
Methods  of  Teaching  Commer¬ 
cial  Subjects  in  Secondary 
Schools:  R.  N.  Tarkington 
Two  terms — May  22  to  July 
21;  July  21  to  August  11 
R.  K.  McIntosh,  Registrar 

Northwestern  State 
Teachers  College 
Alva 

Courses  In  Shorthand,  Type¬ 
writing,  and  related  subjects, 
including  Methods  Courses 
May  22  to  July  21 
Alice  Eckel,  Head  of  Depart¬ 
ment 

Dr.  Thomas  C.  Carter,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Summer  School 

Oklahoma  .Xgricultural 
AND  Mechanical 
College 
Stillwater 

Iteginning  Shorthand  and 
Typewriting:  Irma  Crowe:  In¬ 
termediate  Shorthand,  Ad¬ 
vanced  Typewriting:  Mayc 
Hylton;  Dictation  and  Meth¬ 
ods  of  Teaching  Shorthand; 
Willard  Rude:  Methods  of 
Teaching  Typewriting:  Hylton; 
Methods  of  Teaching  Book¬ 
keeping:  Mr.  Merrell 
May  27  to  July  22 
Willard  Rude,  Head  of  De¬ 
partment 

Dr.  Herbert  Patterson.  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Summer  School 

Southeastern  Teachers 
College 
Durant 

Typewriting.  Shorthand.  Busi¬ 
ness  English,  Secretarial 
Studies;  L.  Floyd  Pierce;  A 
Survey  of  Commercial  Educa¬ 
tion:  Pierce;  Accounting, 


Commercial  Arithmetic:  H.  S. 
Kates;  Commercial  I.,aw:  R. 

W.  Adkisson 

May  22  to  July  21 

Eugene  S.  Briggs,  I’resident 

Southwestern  Teachers 
College 
Weatherford 
Shorthand:  Mrs.  Vada  Mae 
Guest ;  Typewriting,  Book¬ 
keeping:  H.  N.  Doughty; 
also  courses  in  Commercial 
Law,  Secretarial  Training, 
Business  Correspondence 
May  22  to  July  21 
II.  N.  Doughty.  Head  of  De¬ 
partment 

C.  W.  Richards,  President. 

University  of  Oklahoma 
Norman 

Methods  of  Teaching  Short¬ 
hand  and  Typewriting:  Rose 
I<eske 

June  6  to  August  3 
Kllsworth  Coliings,  Director 
of  Summer  School 

Oregon 

Northwestern  School 
OF  Commerce 
Portland 

Shorthand  Theory  and  Meth¬ 
ods;  Mrs.  Esther  A.  Short, 
Ethel  M.  Brackln;  Typewrit¬ 
ing  Theory:  Marie  Prather; 
Accountancy:  Chad  Newhouse, 
Charles  D.  Lazenby;  Sales¬ 
manship:  Newhouse;  Junior 
Business  Training:  Charles 
F.  W’alker 

Two  terms — June  5  to  July  14 ; 
July  17  to  August  25 
Charles  F.  Walker,  Director 

Pennsylvania 

Elizabethtown  College 
Elizabethtown 
Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Com¬ 
mercial  Ijaw,  Commercial 
Geography,  Economics.  Retail 
Selling.  Instructors;  Prof.  L. 
Itowman,  Dr.  T.  K.  Musick. 
i’rof.  B.  Wenger 
June  19  to  July  29 
.\.  C.  Baugher,  Din-ctor 

Grove  City  College 
Grove  City 

Stenography,  Typewriting, 
Junior  Business  Training, 
Kconomio  Geography.  Com¬ 
mercial  I^aw,  Economics,  Ac¬ 
counting.  Advertising,  ('om- 
mercial  Education.  Instructors: 
I’rof.  O.  J.  Bridges,  Miss  L. 
Kllchensteln,  Professor  Col- 
lings,  Prof.  P.  H.  Sumrall, 
Prof.  R.  G.  Walters 
June  26  to  August  4 
Dr.  W.  C.  Ketler,  Director 

Mary  wood  College 
Scranton 

Methods  in  Shorthand,  Type- 
wTiting,  Office  Practice,  Book¬ 
keeping  and  Accounting. 
Instructors;  Sisters  M.  Vir¬ 
ginia,  M.  Coronata.  M.  Ro- 
sanne,  M.  Saint  Agnes 
June  23  to  August  3 
Sister  M.  Immaculata,  Direc¬ 
tor 


State  Teachers  College 
Bloomsburg 

Shorthand  and  Typing  Theory; 
Bookkeeping  and  Accounting ; 
Methods  of  Teaching  Book¬ 
keeping,  Shorthand,  and  Type- 
wTiting;  Junior  High  School 
Commercial  Courses 
June  26  to  August  5 
Francis  U.  Haas,  Director 

State  Teachers  College 
Indiana 

Introduction  to  Business 
Teaching ;  Business  Mathe¬ 
matics.  Typewriting,  Book¬ 
keeping  and  Accounting, 
Commercial  Geography,  Short¬ 
hand.  Business  Organization 
and  Finance,  Business  Cor¬ 
respondence.  Business  Law, 
Shorthand  and  Typewriting 
Applications,  Salesmanship. 
Business  Law,  Stenographic 
Office  Practice,  Metliods  of 
Teaching  Commercial  Courses, 
Junior  High  School  Commer¬ 
cial  Courses,  Tests  and  Meas¬ 
urements  in  Commercial  Sub¬ 
jects,  Economics,  Secretarial 
Practice.  Clerical  Practice  and 
Machines 

June  19  to  July  29 
G.  G.  Hill.  Director 

Temple  University 
Philadelphia 
Methods  in  Teaching  Short¬ 
hand  and  Typewriting,  General 
Business  Training  and  Meth¬ 
ods.  Office  Practice  and  Meth¬ 
ods.  Instructors:  Miss  Gill- 
man.  Mr.  Kane,  Miss  M.  M. 
Leidy 

Ju  y  3  to  August  11 

University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh 
Pittsburgh 

Curriculum  Making  for  Com¬ 
mercial  Courses;  Methods 
and  Materials  of  Teaching 
Typewriting,  Shorthand,  and 
Junior  Business  Training. 
Instructors;  D.  D.  Lessenber- 
ry.  Miss  L.  S.  McCarty 
July  3  to  August  11 
F.  W.  Shockley,  Director 


Rhode  Island 

Bryant-Stratton 

College 

Providence 

Bookkeeping;  Nelson  J.  Gul- 
skl;  Penmanship:  Herbert  C. 
Russell:  Shorthand:  Blanche 
G.  Stickney :  Typewriting : 

Grace  M.  Lamoureux 
June  26  to  August  18 
Harry  L.  Jacobs,  Director 


South  Dakota 

Northern  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College 
.\berdeen 

Secretarial  Science,  Business 
Correspondence:  Miss  Schoen- 
Icber;  Methods  of  Teaching 
General  Business  Subjects, 
Salesmanship,  Commercial 
Law,  Business  Mathematics: 
Merle  Trickey 
June  5  to  July  14 
(Continued  on  page  338) 
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Economic  Illiteracy 
Must  Qo 

'’‘Junior  Business  Education  has  been  too  much 
concerned  with  clerical  skill  training,”  says  one  of 
this  country’s  clearest^thinking  commercial  edu' 
cators.  “The  new  type  of  junior  business  educa^ 
tion  must  emphasize,  instead,  the  Economics  of 
Business.  Economic  illiteracy  must  go.  ...” 


Commercial  teachers  and  administrators  are  doing  a  great  deal 
of  serious  thinking  these  days  about  the  content  and  objectives  of 
business  courses.  Here  are  a  few  expressions  from  educational  leaders 
that  show  the  trend  of  their  thoughts  with  particular  reference  to  the 
business  courses  offered  in  the  junior  high  school — 


General  courses,  contributing 
to  the  functional  development 
of  principles,  alone  give  promise 
of  final  acceptance  in  the  junior 
high  school  curriculum. 

The  increasing  age  of  initial 
employment  and  of  compulsory 
education  is  bringing  about  a 
broadened  program  of  required 
general  courses  and  the  elimi' 
nation  of  vocational  specialized 
training  in  the  junior  high 
school. 


for  junior  high  school  grades 
have  passed  from  vocational 
training  courses  of  an  elective 
type  to  general  courses  of  a  re^ 
quired  type,  interpreting  to  the 
young  adolescent  mind  his  ev' 
eryday  business  environment. 


The  Gregg  Pui 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  BOSTON  SAN 


Initial  commerdal  courses 


Gregg  Books 
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Qeneral  Business  Science 
Shows  the  Way 

Through  the  content  and  accompanying  projects 
of  General  Business  Science  (Jones,  Bertschi,  and 
Holtsclaw),  the  young  adolescent  learns  how  to 
interpret  and  conform  with  the  customs  and  prac' 
tices  of  modem  business  and  how  to  use  business 
services  to  further  his  own  economic  welfare. 


General  Business  Science  devotes  no  time  to  the  development 
of  relatively  unimportant  clerical  skills  for  which  the  young  adoles' 
cent  mind  will  have  almost  no  immediate  use,  because  of  the  extended 
period  of  compulsory  education  and  the  closing  of  the  doors  of 
business  to  boys  and  girls  of  junior  high  school  age. 


A  clerical  training  course 
violates  the  accepted  philos' 
ophy  of  the  junior  high  school 
movement  and  is  directly  op' 
posed  to  the  present  trends  in 
junior  high  school  development. 


iSHiNG  Company 

ANCISCO  TORONTO  LONDON  SYDNEY 


Liberal  exchange  terms  for 
your  present  junior  business 
training  texts  make  the  cost  of 
the  adoption  of  General  Busi' 
ness  Science  very  low. 

Write  our  nearest  office  at 
once  for  complete  information 
about  the  three  Parts  of  Gen' 
eral  Business  Science,  its  project 
pads,  free  unit  tests,  and  teach' 
ing  outline  for  a  one,  two,  and 
three'semester  course. 


\e  Authoritative 
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Merle  Trlckey.  Head  of  De¬ 
partment 

Dr.  David  Allen  Anderson. 
President 

Spearfisii  Normal 
School 
Spearfish 

Shorthand:  Mrs.  H.  K.  John¬ 
son;  TypewrltliiK ;  Guy  A. 
Jacobs ;  Bookkeeping  and 
Penmanship:  Ida  D.  Uenton 
June  7  to  July  16 
Ida  1).  Henton,  Head  of  De¬ 
partment 

Dr.  K.  C.  Woodburn,  Presi¬ 
dent 

University  of  South 
Dakota 
Vermillion 

t'ontent  Courses  in  Shorthand 
and  Typewriting:  Lucile  Pixley 
June  5  to  July  14 
Dr.  \Vm.  H.  Batson,  Director 
of  Summer  Session 

Texas 

Baylor  University, 
School  of  Business 
Waco 

Shorthand  and  Typewriting: 
IjOttie  Mae  Williamson ;  Book¬ 
keeping  and  Accounting:  Mon¬ 
roe  S.  Carroll ;  also  courses 
in  OfHee  Management  and 
Business  Correspondence 
Two  terms — June  5  to  July 
13;  July  13  to  August  18 
Prof.  Monroe  8.  Carroll,  Di¬ 
rector,  School  of  Business 
W.  8.  Allen.  Dean  and  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Summer  Session 

Southwest  Texas  State 
Teachers  College 
San  Marcos 

Methods  in  Commercial  Edu¬ 
cation 

Two  terms — June  5  to  July 
13;  July  17  to  August  25 


C.  E.  Evans.  President 

I, .  11.  Kidd.  Registrar 

Stephen  F.  Austin 
State  Teachers 
College 
Nacogdoches 
Shorthand  and  Typeu  rlting ; 
M.  Jessie  Hickman;  Book¬ 
keeping:  J.  H.  Wisely 
Two  terms — June  7  to  July 
17;  July  19  to  August  31 

J.  H.  Wisely,  Head  of  De¬ 
partment 

A.  W’.  Birdwell,  Director  of 
.'Summer  School 

Sul  Ross  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College 
Alpine 

Shortiiand.  Typewriting,  Book¬ 
keeping,  Business  Law,  Sales- 
mansh'p:  P.  M.  Penrod 
Two  terms— -June  6  to  July 
17 ;  July  19  to  August  26 

H.  W.  Morelock.  Director  of 
Summer  Session 

Texas  College  of  Arts 
AND  Industries 
Kingsville 

shorthand  and  Typewriting: 
Clara  W.  Glass;  Bookkeep¬ 
ing:  George  W.  McCulley; 
Business  Law.  Insurance, 
Business  English:  J.  K.  Man¬ 
ning 

Two  terms  —  Oiiening  date, 
June  5 

J.  K.  Manning,  Director  of 
the  School  of  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration 
E.  W.  Seale,  President 

West  Texas  State 
Teachers  College 
Canyon 

Shorthand.  Business  Law:  W. 
E.  Lockhart ;  Typewriting :  H. 
R.  Jennings ;  Bookkeeping : 
lavkhart  and  Jennings 
Two  terms— June  5  to  July  16; 
July  17  to  August  26 


W.  B.  Ijockhart,  Head  of  De¬ 
partment 

J.  A.  Hill,  President 

Utah 

Utah  Agricultural 
College 
Logan 

Shorthand  Theory;  Joyce  Rich¬ 
ardson  ;  Typewriting  Theory : 
Mark  Neuberger ;  Accountancy : 
Prof.  1’.  E.  Peterson 
James  H.  Linford.  Director 

Vermont 

University  of  Vermont 
Burlington 

Economics,  Industrial  and  So¬ 
cial  Conditions,  Typewriting, 
Teaching  of  Secretarial  Sub¬ 
jects 

July  5  to  August  12 
Bennett  C.  Douglass,  Direc¬ 
tor 

Virginia 

State  Teachers  College 
Fredericksburg 
Beginning  Typewriting;  Ad¬ 
vanced  Typewriting,  Short¬ 
hand,  and  Accounting;  Office 
Practice;  Marketing;  Business 

I.dw;  Methods  in  Bookkeep¬ 
ing.  Typewriting,  and  Short¬ 
hand;  Business  Organization; 
Secretarial  Procedure.  In¬ 
structors;  Alice  Wakefield, 
Dr.  J.  H.  Dodd 
Two  terms — June  12  to  August 
19 

Dr.  M.  L.  Combs,  Director 

University  of  Virginia, 
Summer  Quarter 
University 

Shorthand  (Elementary,  In¬ 
termediate.  and  Advanced) ; 
The  Teaching  of  Shorthand, 
Typewriting,  and  Bookkeep¬ 
ing  ;  Secretarial  I^ractice ; 


Typewriting  (Elementary,  In' 
termediate,  and  Advanced); 
Bookkeeping  (Elementary  and 
Intermediate) ;  Commercial 
Law ;  Economic  Geography ; 
Economics.  Instructors:  Mr. 
(iriines.  Mrs.  Bundy,  Mr. 
Kanady,  Mr.  llulvey,  Mr. 
Starnes.  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Pol¬ 
lard,  Mr.  Hall.  Mr.  Pinch¬ 
beck,  Mr.  Berglund 
Two  terms — June  19  to  Sep¬ 
tember  2 

Charles  G.  Maphis,  Dircctot 

Washington 

State  College  of 
Washington 
Pullman 

Shorthand  Theory:  Eleanor 
Skimin,  Mrs.  V.  Nolan;  Type¬ 
writing  Theory;  Mrs.  Nolan; 
Shorthand  and  Typewriting 
Methods:  Skimin;  Account¬ 
ancy:  C.  R.  Nlswonger;  Super¬ 
vision:  L.  Gilbert  Dake;  Jun¬ 
ior  Business  Training:  Nis- 
wonger 

Dean  A.  A.  Cleveland,  Di- 
rei'tor 

University  of  Washing¬ 
ton 

Seattle 

Accountancy:  Cox;  Account¬ 
ancy  Methods:  Draper 
Two  terms — June  14  to  July 
21;  July  21  to  August  24 
David  Thomson,  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent.  Director 

W^est  Virginia 

Marshall  College 

Huntington 

Elementary  Accounting,  Com 

merclal  Law,  Principles  of 

Advertising.  Instructors:  C. 

C.  Carpenter,  Prof.  L.  A. 

Woifard 

June  5  to  Augu.st  4 

J.  B.  Shouse,  Director 


/  >  > 


Supervision 

-TRANK  C.  CHRIST,  of  the  Oak  Lane 
^  Country  Day  School,  Oak  Lane.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pennsylvania,  has  contributed  to  the 
January  number  of  the  High  School  Teacher 
a  most  worthwhile  article  on  “Major  Diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  Supervision  of  Business  Edu¬ 
cation.” 

Mr.  Christ  shows  how,  because  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  increase  in  the  enrollment  in  business 
subjects  in  our  high  schools — an  increase  of 
2,000  per  cent  between  1900  and  1928 — super¬ 
vision  of  these  subjects  has,  of  necessity,  been 
makeshift  and  inadequate,  due.  largely,  to  the 
lack  of  trained  supervisors.  In  general,  su¬ 
pervisors  have  been  drawn  from  the  teaching 


Difficulties 

staff.  In  smaller  schools,  supervision  has  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  principal,  whose  time  is 
too  full  of  general  administrative  matters  for 
him  to  be  able  to  give  the  Commercial  De¬ 
partment  much  thought. 

He  discusses  in  detail  the  chief  difficulties 
the  supervisor  faces:  equipment  problems,  the 
layout  of  the  business  education  department, 
the  curriculum,  and  teacher  personnel. 

Mr.  Christ  feels  that  the  best  solution  to 
these  difficulties  can  be  accomplished  by  pro¬ 
viding  for  all-round  training  in  teacher-train¬ 
ing  institutions  and  by  setting  up  programs  in 
our  colleges  and  universities  to  provide  ade¬ 
quate  training  for  business  supervisors. 
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A  New  and  Easy  Method  for 

Teaching  the  Prefixes  and  Suffixes  of 

Chapters  X  and  XI  of  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual 

By  Clyde  Insley  Blanchard 

Director  of  Research,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New  York  City 


Tuns  article  outlines  an  easy  and  inter¬ 
esting  teaching  plan  for  Chapters  X,  XI, 
and  XII  of  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual, 
and  Chapters  X  to  XX  of  “Gregg  Speed 
Studies.”  It  is  suggested  that,  as  soon  as 
Chapter  IX  is  completed,  this  plan  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  one  now  given  in  The  Gregg 
Publishing  Company’s  1932-1933  Course  of 
Study. 

Purpose  of  Plan  Twofold 

1.  The  plan  distributes  the  learning  of  the 
theory  principles  of  the  last  three  chapters  of 
the  Manual  over  a  broad  dictation  area,  cover¬ 
ing  Chapters  X  to XX  of  ‘‘Gregg  Speed  Studies.” 
It  thus  dilutes  the  comparatively  difficult 
vocabulary  in  the  last  chapters  of  the  Manual 
ami  makes  the  mastery  of  the  theory  easy 
and  interesting  through  motivated  drills  based 
on  the  day’s  dictation  assignment. 

2.  It  brings  about  a  needed  articulation  of 
the  theory  course  and  the  advanced  course  by 
supplying  a  gradual  transition  from  theory  to 
dictation  through  enriched  dictation  assign¬ 
ments  in  “Gregg  Speed  Studies.” 

The  present  theory  course  in  many  schools 
completes  only  fourteen  chapters  in  “Gregg 
Speed  Studies” — the  first  twelve  chapters, 
which  contain  graded  dictation  material,  and 
two  additional  chapters,  which  contain 
ungraded  material.  The  plan  here  outlined 
makes  it  possible  to  complete  all  twenty  chap¬ 
ters  of  “Gregg  Speed  Studies”  in  the  same 
length  of  time.  The  increased  time  allotment 
for  dictation  gives  the  opportunity  to  effect 
the  desired  transition  from  the  mechanizing 
theory  drills  to  the  functional  use  of  shorthand 
skill. 

Suggestions  for  Use  of  Outline 

The  outline  calls  for  a  brief  preliminary 
presentation  of  the  theory  principles  in  each  of 
the  three  chapters,  X,  XI,  and  XII.  This 
presentation  should  be  made  at  the  blackboard, 
wherever  possible,  and  should  precede  any 
study  assignment  on  the  new  principles.  An 


understanding  of  the  principles  and  a  visual 
recognition  of  the  te.xtbook  and  the  blacklxiard 
outlines  are  the  two  main  objectives  of  the 
preliminary  presentation. 

Each  prefix  and  suffix  has  been  placed  in  the 
teaching  outline  as  it  occurs  in  the  daily  dicta¬ 
tion  assignments  in  “Gregg  Speed  Studies.” 
The  outline  specifically  designates  the  order 
in  which  the  prefi.xes  and  suffixes  can  be  most 
advantageously  mastered. 

While  the  outline  covers  sixty  average  class¬ 
room  periods,  it  is  not  necessary  to  complete 
all  sixty  periods  in  order  to  obtain  the  neces¬ 
sary  drill  oit  the  prefixes  and  suffixes.  Every 
prefix  and  suffix  in  Chapters  X  and  XI  will 
have  been  drilled  upon  at  least  twice  and  the 
majority  of  them  four  times  at  the  end  of  the 
fiftieth  period  of  the  outline. 

When  the  teaching  outline  specifies  a  drill 
on  a  prefix  or  a  suffix,  the  teacher  should 
select  a  certain  number  of  appropriate  words 
for  practice.  The  words  chosen  for  the  first 
drill  may  be  those  of  the  highest  frequency, 
with  their  derivatives.  The  number  of  words 
chosen  will  be  governed  by  the  time  available 
for  the  drill.  At  least  five  and  preferably  ten 
words  should  be  the  minimum  selected  for 
eacli  drill.  In  subsequent  drills,  those  already 
practiced  can  be  reviewed  and  others  added 
until  the  entire  list  has  been  covered. 

Sources  of  Word  Lists  for  Drills 

Word  lists  suitable  for  these  drills  may  be 
obtained  from  the  following  sources : 

TTie  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual,  Chapters 
X  to  XII 

Key  to  Gregg  Speed  Studies 

5,000  Most-Used  Shorthand  Forms 

Gregg  Shorthand  Dictionary,  especially 
pages  ix-xii 

Word  and  Sentence  Drills  (Markett) 

Teaching  Gregg  Shorthand  by  the  Analyti¬ 
cal  Method  (Frick) 

The  Rhyming  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language  (Walker) 
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'I'hose  interested  in  organizing  tliese  wt»rd 
lists  according  to  word  frequency  will  find 
part  of  their  work  already  done  if  they  will 
consult  the  Learner’s  Department  of  The 
Gregg  Writer  for  the  months  of  December, 
1930;  May,  1932;  December,  1932;  and  March, 
1933.  Thorndike’s  “Teacher’s  Word  Book  of 
20,000  Words’’  (Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  1931)  is  recommended  for  those 
wishing  more  extensive  frequency  groupings. 

Drill  Procedure 

The  specific  purpose  of  the  drills  is  the 
mastery  of  the  f^e fixes  and  suffixes  of  Chap¬ 
ters  X  and  XI — not  the  mastery  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  words.  This  mastery  is  much  more 
easily  accomplished  through  the  dictation  of 
a  large  list  of  words  written  a  few  times  than 
through  a  small  list  of  words  repeated  many 
times. 

The  prefix  or  the  suffix  itself  is,  of  course, 
written  just  as  many  times  in  either  case,  but 
in  the  longer  list  of  words  the  student  meets 
the  principle  to  be  learned  in  many  different 
associations,  which  continually  test  his  ability 
to  break  down  the  individual  words  into  their 
correct  shorthand  parts.  The  pedagogic  value 
of  this  broader  type  of  drill  is  immediately 
evident,  to  say  nothing  of  its  appeal  to  both 
teacher  and  pupil  from  the  interest  factor. 

The  following  procedure  for  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  each  drill  is  recommended : 

1.  In  preparation  for  the  drill,  consult  the 
shorthand  dictionary  (Anniversary  Edition) 
for  the  correct  outline  for  each  word. 

2.  Place  the  drills  for  the  day  on  the  black¬ 
board  in  shorthand  before  the  class  assembles. 

3.  Review  briefly  the  prefix  or  suffix  that  is 
being  illustrated  in  the  list  of  words. 

4.  Read  the  outlines  of  the  first  drill  to  the 
students  and  then  have  the  students  read  them 
twice  in  concert  as  rapidly  as  they  can. 

5.  Dictate  the  outlines  slowly,  at  the  same 
time  examining  students’  notes  if  practicable. 

6.  Have  students  check  their  outlines  against 
the  blackboard  copy  and  make  necessary  cor¬ 
rections  quickly. 

7.  Redictate  the  list,  have  it  read  back  in 
concert  and  rechecked. 

8.  Follow  the  same  procedure  with  each  of 
the  other  drills  for  the  day.  If  interest  seems 
to  be  lacking,  separate  each  drill  with  part  of 
the  day’s  assigned  dictation. 

A  Few  Don’ts 

1.  Don’t  require  the  students  to  look  up  the 
meaning  of  each  word  in  the  drills.  Confine 
all  dictionary  work  to  the  vocabulary  of  the 
letters  in  the  daily  dictation  assignment. 


2.  Don’t  require  the  students  to  practice  an 
outline  more  than  three  times.  The  course  of 
study  calls  for  several  reviews  of  each  drill 
and  these  reviews,  plus  the  automatic  review 
contained  in  the  daily  dictation,  will  supply 
sufficient  repetition  practice. 

3.  Don’t,  therefore,  restrict  the  practice  to 
a  few  words  erf  high  frequency.  Drill  on  as 
many  different  words  as  time  permits. 

4.  In  the  endeavor  to  stress  the  learning 
of  the  theory  of  Chapters  X  to  XII,  do  not  en¬ 
croach  upon  the  time  allotment  for  the  day’s 
dictation.  Prepare  in  advance  for  each  period 
a  time  schedule  that  will  protect  the  dictation 
assignment.  If  it  is  found  that  there  is  not 
sufficient  time  for  a  thorough  treatment  of 
the  entire  assignment  as  given  in  the  teaching 
outline,  drop  a  portion  of  the  vocabulary  re¬ 
view  drills. 

'^Progressive  Exercises” 

The  tests  in  “Progressive  Exercises’’  for 
Chapters  X,  XI,  and  XII  have  been  deferretl 
in  this  outline  until  such  time  as  the  student 
has  had  the  necessary  drills  on  the  theory 
principles  involved.  The  unit  tests  are  sched¬ 
uled  as  follows : 


Unit 

Period 

28 

36 

29 

40 

30 

12 

31 

33 

32 

43 

33 

43 

34 

21 

35 

24 

36 

24 

Chapter  Xll 

This  chapter,  consisting  mainly  of  geo¬ 
graphical  names  and  a  short  dictionary  of 
useful  words,  is  covered  thoroughly  in  the  out¬ 
line.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  letters  in 
“Gregg  Speed  Studies’’  give  a  continual  drill 
on  this  chapter  and  the  outline  provides  sev¬ 
eral  reviews  of  the  short  vocabulary  of 
Par.  246. 


It  is  hoped  that  the  foregoing  plan  will 
enable  theory  teachers  to  push  up  the  final 
new-matter  speed  requirement  for  the  theory 
course  to  a  minimum  speed  of  75  to  80  words 
a  minute.  It  is  also  hoped  that  the  plan  will 
hasten  the  elimination  of  the  present  artificial 
and  harmful  division  of  shorthand  into  two 
distinct  courses — elementary  and  advanced. 
The  sooner  this  is  accomplished  and  the  short¬ 
hand  course  made  one  fluid,  homogeneous 
course,  the  sooner  many  of  our  shorthand 
speed-building  problems  will  disappear. 
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A  Teaching  Plan  for  Chapters  X  to  XII 

oj  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual  and  Chapters  X  to  XX  oj  "Gregg  Speed  Studies’’ 

With  Special  Emphasis  on  the  Presentation  oj  the  Prefixes  and  Suffixes  in  the  Manual, 

Pars.  209,  214,  227,  and  230 

Basic  and  Supplementary  Text  Materials 

GREGG  SHORTHAND  MANUAL.  For  theory  principles. 

GREGG  SPEED  STUDIES.  For  graded  and  ungraded  dictation  material. 

PROGRESSIVE  EXERCISES  IN  GREGG  SHORTHAND.  For  the  testing  of  each  theory 
unit  and  for  supplementary  vocabulary  building. 

•  GREGG  WRITER  TRANSCRIPTION  TESTS  (issued  monthly  and  distributed  without 
charge  by  The  Grfxjg  Writer,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York).  For 
standardized  tests  of  transcribing  ability. 


Chapter  X 

Period  yissigntnent 

1  Manual,  Chap.  X,  Pars.  209-212.  Gregg  Speed 
Studies,  Par.  152. 

2  Manual,  Par.  213.  Prefixes;  contr,  constr,  restr. 

3  Manual,  Pars.  214-216. 

4  Manual,  Par.  217.  Prefixes:  fnagn,  Me,  reel, 

SMSp. 

5  Manual,  Pars.  218-224.  Gregg  Speed  Studies, 
Pars.  153-157. 

6  Manual,  Par.  225;  review  Pars.  218-224. 

7  Gregg  Speed  Studies,  Letters  48-52.  Prefixes: 

I  lie/,  post,  eireu. 

8  Gregg  Speed  Studies,  Letters  53-57.  Prefixes: 

short-ship,  eentr,  agr,  para. 

9  Gregg  Speed  Studies,  Letters  58-59;  Arts.  60-62. 
Prefixes:  trans,  super-supr,  distr-destr. 

10  Gregg  Speed  Studies,  review  pp.  139-149;  Man¬ 
ual,  review  Par.  224.  Prefixes:  intr-inter,  under, 
07'er,  retr,  restr.  Gregg  Writer  Transcription 


Chapter  XI 

Period  Assignment 

11  Manual,  Chap.  XI,  Pars.  227-228.  Gregg  Speed 
Studies,  Pars.  160-161. 

12  Manual,  Par.  229;  review  Par.  227.  Test  on 
Unit  30;  Progressive  Exercises  30.  Suffixes: 
geney,  pire. 

13  Manual,  Pars.  230-231. 

14  Manual,  Par.  232.  Suffixes:  logy,  egraph,  stie, 
flict,  nment,  hood. 

15  Manual,  Pars.  233-235.  Gregg  Speed  Studies, 
Pars.  162-163  (optional).  Prefix:  retr. 

16  Manual,  Par.  236;  review  Par.  235. 

17  Gregg  Speed  Studies,  Letters  63-71.  Suffixes: 
sure,  ure-ture,  ograph,  icle,  ship,  ward. 

18  Gregg  Speed  Studies,  Letters  T2-7S.  Prefixes: 
eleetr -electric.  Suffixes:  city,  suit,  position,  nity, 
ual-tuaJ,  grant,  quire. 

19  Gregg  Speed  Studies,  Art.  76.  Prefixes:  intel- 
enter-intr.  Suffixes:  pute-putation,  cient-ciency. 

20  Gregg  Speed  Studies,  .\rts.  77-78.  Prefix:  trans. 
Suffixes:  stic,  pose,  bility,  lity.  Gregg  Writer 
Transcription  Test. 


Chapter  XII 

Period  Assignment 

21  Manual,  Chap.  XII,  Pars.  238-240.*  Test  on 
Unit  34:  Progressive  Exercises  34. 

22  Manual,  Pars.  241-245.  Prefixes:  reel,  siisp,  magn. 
Suffixes:  hood,  gency. 

23  Manual,  Pars.  246-247. 

24  Manual,  Par.  246  cont.;  review  Pars.  240,  245, 
247.  Tests  on  Units  35  and  36:  Progressive  Elx- 
ercises  35  and  36. 

25  Gregg  Speed  Studies,  Pars.  168-169.  Prefixes: 

circum,  distr,  super.  Suffixes:  nsive,  jur e-jury, 
ical. 

26  Gregg  Speed  Studies,  Letters  79-83.  Prefixes: 

detr-deter,  short-ship.  Suffixes:  fication,  spect- 
spection. 

27  (iregg  Speed  Studies,  Letters  84-87.  Suffixes: 

scribe-scription,  pire,  tic. 

28  Gregg  Speed  Studies,  Arts.  88-90.  Prefix:  multi. 
Suffixes:  rity,  ulate-u/ation,  ship.  Gregg  Writer 
Transcription  Test. 

Gregg  Speed  Study  XIII 

Period  Assignment 

29  letters  91-96.  Prefixes:  contr,  eleetr.  Suffixes: 

scribe,  city,  ure. 

30  Letters  97-101.  Prefixes:  instr,  constr.  Suffixes: 
ulate,  ual. 

31  Articles  102-103.  Prefixes:  self,  under.  Suffixes: 
nment,  lity,  rity,  ture,  quire. 

32  Letters,  pp.  211-212  (to  be  written  in  shorthand). 
Prefixes:  extr-exter.  Suffixes  bility,  sure.  Gregg 
Writer  Transcription  Test. 

Gregg  Speed  Study  XIV 

Period  Assignment 

33  I.«tters  104-109.  Prefix:  grand.  Suffixes:  ward, 
pose,  sure.  Test  on  Unit  31:  Progressive  Ex¬ 
ercises  31. 

.34  Letters  110-114.  Prefixes:  counter,  Mc-magn, 
in  cl,  para. 

35  Articles  115-116.  Prefixes:  extr,  enter.  Suffixes: 
icle,  ograph,  cient. 

36  Letters,  pp.  225-226  {to  be  written  in  shorthand). 
Prefixes:  ant,  center,  distr.  Suffixes:  egraph-y, 
spect.  Test  on  Unit  28;  Progressive  Exercises 
28.  Gregg  Writer  Transcription  Test. 

(Continued  on  page  360) 


*Since  much  of  Chapter  XII  will  have  been  learned  earlier  in  the  course  through  the  reading  and  writing  of  dictation 
material,  the  assignments  for  this  chapter  ao'e  ionger  than  the  average  assignment. 
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The  American  Shorthand  Teacher 


Shorthand  Sugarplums 

By  Ethel  H.  Wood 

The  State  College  of  Washington,  Pullman,  Washington 


LI  TTLE  nonsense  now  and  then  . . — 
why  may  shorthand  classes  not  have 
once  in  a  while  a  taste  of  this  gen¬ 
erally  enjoyed  relish?  Classes  go  stale,  all  of 
them,  occasionally.  Students  will  sit  and  gaze 
out  of  the  windows  or  into  space  in  spite  of 
one’s  best  pedagogical  efforts  to  keep  them 
interested  along  strictly  business  lines.  Such 
times  demand  something  new  and  different. 
Why  not  a  round  of  nursery  rhymes?  It  is 
astonishing  how  quickly  the  wandering  thoughts 
snap  back  when  dictation  starts  on  Three 
Blind  Mice  or  Little  Jack  Horner.  The 
scheme  can  be  used  equally  well  with  begin¬ 
ning  classes,  with  second-semester  classes  for 
drill  on  outlines,  and  with  advanced  classes 
for  speed  practice. 

Good  Pun  and  Good  Practice,  Too 

.\s  a  concrete  example,  take  “Heigh  diddle 
diddle,  the  cat  and  the  fiddle.  The  cow  jumped 
over  the  moon.  The  little  dog  laughed  to  see 
the  fun.  And  the  dish  ran  away  with  the 
spoon.”  This  contains  practically  no  word 
which  a  pupil  working  on  the  fourth  unit 
cannot  write;  coiv  and  azvay,  introduced  as 
brief  forms,  will  be  remembered.  Mary,  Mary, 
Quite  Contrary  anticipates  the  disjoining  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  in  this  connection  contrary  is  easily 
learned,  especially  if  there  is  a  Mary  in  the 
class.  Garden  can  be  taught,  and  the  trouble¬ 
some  shells  reviewed  pleasantly.  After  about 
three  minutes  of  such  dictation  the  class  will 
be  on  its  toes  with  eagerness — and  smiling. 
What  is  easier  to  teach  than  a  smiling  class? 


get  down  familiar  material,  but  the  alert  in¬ 
structor,  with  eyes  everywhere  at  once, 
reduces  this  danger  to  a  minimum. 

Bringing  the  Board  into  Play 

Sometimes  it  is  a  workable  plan  to  send 
six  or  eight  students  to  the  board  to  work 
while  the  others  write  at  their  desks.  Those 
at  the  board  can  write  from  dictation,  or  if 
the  interest  is  sufficient,  the  class  will  suggest 
couplets.  Or  perhaps  those  at  the  board  will 
enjoy  choosing  their  own  verses.  After  the 
board  work  has  been  thoroughly  discussed 
and  criticized,  it  may  be  dictated  to  the  entire 
class.  Board  work  of  this  kind  simplifies 
greatly  the  giving  of  the  correct  outlines. 
Occasionally  three  or  four  students  can  work 
together,  putting  their  results  on  the  board 
for  the  rest  of  the  class  to  see  and  criticize. 
Any  variation  is  good  which  puts  the  burden 
of  choosing  the  rhyme  on  the  class  rather  than 
the  instructor;  it  creates  a  better  spirit  about 
the  whole  recitation.  Everyone  thrills  to  the 
joy  of  creation;  beginners  who  find  that  with 
very  little  assistance  they  can  produce  Jack 
Be  Nimble,  Jack  Be  Quick,  are  apt  to  think 
the  road  to  shorthand  achievement  is,  after  all, 
not  the  rocky  one  tliey  were  commencing  to 
think  it. 

”  Sim  pie  Simon'*  Helps  Build  Speed 

So  much  for  the  beginning  classes.  The 
same  rhymes  can  be  used  in  advanced  classes 
for  warming-up  in  speed  drills.  The  thirty  or 


Let  Students  Choose  Own  Rhymes  Too  more  w<)rds  of  Simple  Simon,  written  for  one 

’^minute* to  find  the  number  of  words  a  minute. 
If  time  permits — and  who  would  begrudg^*^ and  then  rewritten  to  find  the  gain  in  words, 
the  time  spent  in  learning  frightened  and  muf-  and  perhaps  a  third  time  for  an  even  greater 

fett  and  tuffet  and  spider,  theory  words,  all  of  gain,  gives  practice  in  shorthand  forms,  in 

tliem,  even  though  not  found  in  strictly  busi-  ease  and  facility  of  writing,  and  also — perhaps 

ness  vocabulary — it  is  w^ell  to  let  the  class  of  greatest  importance — in  the  knack  of  hold- 

suggest  rhymes,  or  to  let  each  one  work  out  ing  long  sentences  or  groups  of  words  in  mind 

his  own,  asking  questions  about  unfamiliar  while  one  writes. 


words,  and  then  dictating  them  to  the  rest  of  Numerous  variations  of  the  scheme  are  pos- 
the  class.  Of  course  here  there  is  danger  of  sible.  The  idea  is  simple,  it  is  easily  adapted 
incorrect  or  careless  writing  in  the  haste  to  to  class  conditions,  and — it  works ! 


NEW  BOOKS  TO  READ 

American  Busineas  Leaders:  A  Study  in  Social  Origins  and  Social  Stratification,  by  F.  W. 

Taussig  and  C.  S.  Joslyn  (Macmillan). 

Education  and  the  Social  Crisis,  by  William  H.  Kilpatrick  (Liveright). 

Education  and  the  Modern  World,  by  Bertrand  Russell  (Norton). 

How  to  Get  a  Job  during  a  Depression,  by  Warren  C.  Graham  (Association  Press) 
Social-Business  Education  in  the  Secondary  Schools,  by  Herbert  A.  and  M.  Henriette  Tonne 
(New  York  University  Press). 
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Awards  Made  in  the  1933  Teachers’  Medal  Test 


Loein  Hart,  Los  Angeles  Junior  Col¬ 
lege.  IxM  Angeles.  California 
Ada  E.  Perry.  Gardena  High  School. 

Gardena.  California 
Rose  V.  McGonigie.  Canoga  Park 
High  Srhool.  Canoga  Park,  Cali¬ 
fornia 

Calista  G.  Bliler.  Bell  High  School. 
Bell.  California 

Ferne  Williams,  Central  High  School. 
Flint.  Michigan 

M.  Gertrude  Gould.  Jamaica  Plain 
High  School,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts 

Eva  L.  Connelly.  Miss  Brown’s  Bcliool, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
Esther  J.  Taylor,  Calais  Academy. 
Calais.  Maine 

Margaret  I>nlores  Sellers.  San  Jose 
College  of  Commerce,  San  Jose. 
California 

Sister  St.  Helen  of  Calvary,  C-N.I).. 
Notre  l>ame  Convent,  Waterbury, 
('onnecticut 

Sister  M.  Eugenia,  Catholic  High 
School.  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 


(Concluded  from  page  324) 

Izetta  L.  Broitzman.  Mt.  Carroll  High 
School,  Mt.  Carroll.  Illinois 
Jua  Wagoner,  Gebo  High  School, 
Gebo,  Wyoming 

Irene  Kibler,  Roasford  High  School. 
Rossford.  Ohio 

Lllah  Draiten,  Ontonagon  High 
School,  Ontonagon,  Michigan 
M.  Barbara  Murray,  Hope  St.  High 
School,  Providence.  Rhode  Island 
Martha  L.  Norstrum,  Spencer  High 
School.  Spencer,  Iowa 
Sister  M.  Ethelfrleda,  St.  Bonaventure 
High  School.  Columbus.  Nebraska 
Juanita  Home,  Ootliersville  High 
School.  Crothersvllle,  Indiana 
Margaret  L.  Hoch,  Windsor  High 
Sclwol,  Stockport,  Ohio 
Mrs.  L.  B.  Conner.  Northeastern  Bus¬ 
iness  College,  Sterling.  Colorado 
Frances  Hyde,  BIrchwood,  Wisconsin 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Sathre.  Northern  Business 
College,  Bemidji,  Minnesota 
Martha  Z.  Schmitt.  Orange  Union 
High  School,  Orange.  California 


Cecil  L.  Jones,  Alexander  Hamilton 
High  School,  Los  Angeles,  Cali¬ 
fornia 

Florence  E.  Saunders.  Irwin.  Penn¬ 
sylvania 

Lucy  M.  Bartholomew,  Hempstead. 
New  York 

Mary  A.  Catterson  Bund,  University 
High  School,  West  Ix>s  Angeles, 
California 

May  J.  Butler,  Abraham  Lincoln  High 
School,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Margaret  E.  Keefe,  University  High 
School,  West  liOS  Angeles,  Cali¬ 
fornia 

W,  H.  Wagner.  Polytechnic  High 
St'hool,  Los  Angeles.  California 

Marguerite  Stuart,  Los  Angeles  City 
Schools,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Manuela  C.  Cabanillas  Font,  High 
School,  Lares,  Puerto  Rico 

I>ora  Jensen,  St.  Paul  Park  High 
School.  St.  Paul  Park,  Minnesota 


O.  G.  A.  Membership  Winners 


Curinne  A.  Palmer,  Utica  S*hool  of 
Commerce,  littca.  New  York 
Mrs.  Violet  B.  Steele,  Pottstown 
High  School.  Pottstown.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania 

Adelaide  E.  White.  Saranac  Lake 
High  School,  Saranac  Lake,  New 
York 

Sister  M  Luella.  St.  Barbara  School. 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Beryl  R.  I’hllbrick,  Brigham  Academy, 
Bakersfield.  Vermont 
Vera  Habenicht,  Powell  County  High 
School.  Deer  Ix>dge,  Montana 
Mrs.  Pearl  E.  Green,  I>ouann  High 
School.  Louann,  Arkansas 
Mrs.  Geraldine  W.  Holden,  Hudson 
High  School.  Hudson,  New  York 
Mrs.  Roy  Collins.  Sullins  College, 
Bristol.  Virginia 

Sister  M.  Rosallna,  O.P.,  St.  Anne 
School,  Alpena,  Michigan 
Hazel  E.  Balch.  Dover  High  School. 

Dover,  New  Hampshire 
Laura  Randell,  Fairfax  High  School, 
I.g>s  Angeles,  California 
Jessie  E.  W’eaver,  Torrance  High 
School,  Torrance,  California 
Olive  Cameron  Ruth,  Los  Angeles 
Junior  College,  Los  Angeles,  Cali¬ 
fornia 

Edna  M.  Rogers.  tVapato  High  School. 

Waiiato.  Washington 
John  J.  Manganella,  Ambridge  Senior 
High  School,  Ambridge.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania 

Miss  E.  L.  Baumgarth.  Jones  Com¬ 
mercial  College,  St.  IxMiis,  Missouri 
Eleanor  3.  Graham,  Glldden,  Wis¬ 
consin 

Melissa  Stedman.  Bell  High  Scliool, 
Bell.  California 

Sister  M.  Lucille.  St.  Joseph  High 
School.  Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania 
Priscilla  N.  Little.  Wrentham  High 
School,  Wrentham,  Massachusetts 
Ruby  M.  Brooking,  Washington-Lee 
High  School,  Clarendon,  Virginia 
Sister  Florence  Welland,  Mt.  Angel 
Academy  and  Normal  School,  Mt. 
Angel,  Oregon 

Sister  Mary  Alvema,  St.  Mary’s 
Academy.  Alexandria,  Virginia 
Mildred  M.  Smith.  Laml>ertville  High 
School,  Lambertville,  New  Jersey 
Mary  A.  Allen,  Oxford  High  School. 

Oxford.  Pennsylvania 
Kathryn  Hentges,  Columbus  Normal 
School.  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota 


Mrs.  L.  Rlckels,  U.  S.  Veterans’ 
Hospital  School.  Legion.  Texas 
Martha  Detmer,  Butler  County  Busi¬ 
ness  College,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
Clara  B.  Westgate.  Marine  City  High 
School.  Marine  City,  Michigan 
Christine  A.  Donovan,  Stoughton  High 
School.  Stoughton,  Massachusetts 
Myrtle  Gaffln,  Iowa  State  Teachers 
College,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
Elizabeth  N.  Thomas.  Girls’  Central 
School  for  Secretaries,  Brooklyn, 
New  York 

Nellie  Lu  Eaton,  Ontario  High 
School.  Ontario.  Oregon 
Mrs.  Shaw,  Amarillo  College,  Ama¬ 
rillo,  Texas 

Elsie  M.  Kain,  Stevensville,  Montana 
Carrie  S.  Bledsoe,  Bledsoe  School. 
Toiieka,  Kansas 

Theresa  Brown,  Richmond  High 
School,  Richmond.  Maine 
Alice  M.  Beougher,  Carroll  High 
School,  Carroll,  Ohio 
Catherine  V.  Levere,  Central  High 
School.  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Loraine  Hartmann,  Denmark  High 
School,  Denmark,  Wisconsin 
Mabel  Benash,  Kewaunee  High 
School,  Kewaunee.  Wisconsin 
Flora  Miller,  Brlllton  High  School. 

Brillion.  Wlsoonsin 
Mabel  B.  Young,  Chesterton  High 
School.  Chesterton,  Indiana 
Bella  M.  Johnson,  Northeastern  Busi¬ 
ness  College,  Sterling.  C-olorado 
Lillian  Powers,  Houlton  High  School. 
Houlton,  Maine 

Mary  Parker,  High  School,  Decatur, 
IlUnois 

Sister  M.  Salesia,  St.  Peters  Com¬ 
mercial  High  School,  Newark.  New 
Jersey 

Esther  I.aiabs.  Union  Free  High 
School,  Fifleld.  Wisconsin 
Pearl  B.  McEndree.  Los  Angeles  High 
School.  Ix>s  Angeles,  California 
IL  S.  House,  San  Jose  College  of 
Commerce.  San  Jose.  California 
Mrs.  Martha  Ebersol,  Acme  Business 
College.  Lansing.  Michigan 
Clara  M.  Louis,  Cullom  Community 
High  School,  Cullom,  Illinois 
Clifford  C.  Leuenberger,  Brush  High 
School.  Brush,  Colorado 
Rose  M.  DeVeto,  Watervllle,  New 
York 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Brooks,  Plnevllle  High 
School.  Pineville.  West  Virginia 


Mary  A.  Hoagland,  Lovelock  Consoli¬ 
dated  Schools.  Lovelock,  Nevada 
Sister  M.  Clarlnda.  St.  Agnes  High 
School,  Los  Angeles.  California 
Irene  Mason,  Shelbyville  High  School. 

Shelbyvllle,  Missouri 
Elva  I.  Kershner.  Brush  High  School, 
Brush,  Colorado 

Cecyl  Lovejoy,  Woodbury  College.  Los 
Angeles,  California 
Lucile  ’Theard  Neyrey,  South-Western 
Business  College,  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana 

Sister  M.  William,  Sacred  Heart 
High  School,  Van  Buren,  Maine 
Olivo  Moore.  Port  Clinton  Public 
Schools,  Port  Clinton,  Ohio 
Sister  Mary  Helena,  Catholic  College 
of  Oklahoma.  Guthrie,  Oklahoma 
Ethel  McManiman,  Mauch  Chunk 
Township  Junior- Senior  High 
School.  Nesquehonlng.  Pennsylvania 
Elizabeth  Keyes.  Fairfax  High 
School,  Los  Angeles,  California 
M.  O.  Neyrey,  South-Western  Busi¬ 
ness  College,  New  Orleans,  Loui¬ 
siana 

Dilla  Enochs,  Yorktown  High  School. 
Yorktown.  Texas 

Mary  Waisath,  Equality,  Illinois 
Mary  A.  Woeber,  High  i^hool.  Mara¬ 
thon.  Wisconsin 

Mrs.  Zella  M.  Brake,  Henryetta,  Ok¬ 
lahoma 

Ijaura  E.  Tripp,  Syracuse  Secretarial 
School,  Syracuse,  New  York 
Carl  M.  White.  Turpin  High  S<'hool, 
Turpin,  Oklahoma 

David  Hartzell,  Balls  Creek  School, 
Newton.  North  Carolina 
Sister  Mary  Angelica,  St.  Charles 
School.  Peru,  Indiana 
Mrs.  Mosby  Hogge,  Richmond.  Vir¬ 
ginia 

Mabel  L.  Wright,  Los  Angeles  High 
SclMol,  Los  Angeles,  California 
Theresa  Going.  Venice  High  School, 
Venice,  California 

Martha  Kasanke,  Vocational  and 
Technical  High  School.  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids,  Michigan 

Cina  McNabb,  Elkland,  Missouri 
Sister  M.  Paul  of  the  Divine  Heart. 
Academy  of  the  Holy  Names,  Tampa, 
Florida 

Harriet  M.  Wells,  Salem  Business 
College,  Salem.  Ohio 
Attye  A.  Grlflln.  Polytechnic  High 
School.  Los  Angeles,  California 
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The  Dublin  Conference 

of  the 

World  Federation  of  Education 
Associations 

Announced  by  Dr.  Frances  Moon  Butts 


McKinley  High  School, 

Frontiers  in  Commercial  Edu- 
/x|  cation”  is  to  be  the  topic  around 
^  which  the  commercial  education  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Fifth  Biennial  Conference  of  the 
World  Federation  of  Education  Associations 
will  center  at  Dublin,  Ireland,  July  29  to 
August  4,  1933.  The  addresses  on  this  thought 
of  the  new  in  commercial  education  and  the 
related  research  committee  reports  will  be 
allocated  closely  with  the  general  conference 
theme  of  “Bilingualism,”  both  in  its  narrow 
sense  as  implying  a  double-edged  tool  of  ex¬ 
pression  and  from  the  broader  angle  of  giving 
expression  through  the  economic  activities  and 
institutions  of  a  people  to  the  state  of  civili¬ 
zation  or  cultural  development  to  which  they 
have  attained. 

Discussions  to  Take  Socio-Economic  Slant 

The  new  frontiers  in  commercial  education 
will  thus  be  considered  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  functional  aspects  of  economic  commu¬ 
nication  and  from  the  more  human  outlook 
of  training  for  a  combined  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  language  of  commerce.  There  will  be 
addresses  on  the  progress  we  are  making 
toward  the  adoption  of  an  international  lan¬ 
guage  of  commerce,  on  the  problem  of 
standardizing  the  technical  terms  and  busi¬ 
ness  forms  in  use  among  the  nations,  on  uni¬ 
versally  valid  methods  of  economic  training, 
on  evidences  of  a  new  culture  in  commercial 
education,  and  on  training  for  a  new  era  of 
economic  planning  that  should  make  impossi¬ 
ble  a  recurrence  of  the  world’s  present  state 
of  Bnancial  stagnation. 

Committee  on  Commercial  Education  to 
Report 

A  report  of  the  international  research 
activities  of  the  Committee  on  Commercial 
Education  will  also  form  a  related  and  im- 
IKjrtant  part  of  the  Dublin  program,  with  oral 
and  written  reports  from  the  continuing  sub¬ 
committee  chairmen  on  Recent  Books  and 


Washington,  D.  C. 

Periodicals  in  Commercial  Elducation ;  Out¬ 
lines  of  Business,  Economic,  or  Commercial 
Teaching;  The  Teaching  of  the  Money  Con¬ 
cept;  Vocational  Guidance  and  Professional 
Orientation;  and  The  Contribution  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Education  Associations  and  Conven¬ 
tions. 

Elan  to  Attend 

Although  too  early  to  announce  the  names 
of  the  speakers  of  international  note  who  have 
been  invited  and  are  accepting,  or  even  to 
publish  a  tentative  copy  of  the  program  in 
detail,  April  is  not  too  early  to  begin  making 
plans  for  a  1933  summer  trip  to  Europe  with 
a  first  important  stop  at  Dublin.  The  present 
attractive  travel  rates  should  help  to  make  it 
almost  as  cheap  to  go  abroad  as  to  remain 
at  home.  The  Minister  for  Education  of  the 
Free  State  and  many  other  distinguished  edu¬ 
cators  of  Ireland,  England,  and  Scotland  are 
cooperating  with  the  chairman  of  the  Pro¬ 
gram  Committee  and  European  vice  president, 
Thomas  Henderson  of  Scotland,  and  the  chair¬ 
man  of  Local  Arrangements,  Thomas  J. 
O’Connell  of  Ireland,  in  their  efforts  to  pro¬ 
vide  comfort  and  pleasure  for  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  delegates  and  visitors  expected. 

American  educators  who  expect  to  attend 
may,  for  the  price  of  a  good-will  member¬ 
ship  ($1.00),  be  put  on  the  Federation’s  mail¬ 
ing  list  and  have  the  privilege  of  receiving 
first-hand  travel  and  convention  information 
from  the  executive  secretary.  Dr.  Augustus 
O.  Thomas,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  Commercial  Elduca- 
tion  chairman,  Frances  Moon  Butts,  will  also 
welcome  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  commer¬ 
cial  education  program  for  the  Dublin  Con¬ 
ference. 

Officers  in  Charge 

The  president  of  the  World  Federation  of 
Education  Associations  is  Dr.  Paul  Monroe, 
President  of  Robert  College  and  Constant!- 
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nople  Woman’s  College,  Istanbul,  Turkey.  In 
addition  to  Mr.  Henderson  there  are  two  other 
vice  presidents:  Harry  Charlesworth,  General 
Secretary  of  the  British  Columbia  Teachers’ 
Federation,  and  P.  W.  Kuo,  Shanghai,  China. 
The  secretary  is  Charles  H.  Williams,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri;  and  the  treasurer,  E.  A. 
Hardy,  Toronto,  Canada.  The  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  consists  of  Selma  M.  Borchardt,  Leg¬ 
islative  Representative,  .\merican  Federation 
of  Teachers:  Poling  Chang,  President,  Nan- 
dai  University;  Mr.  Charlesworth;  John  W. 
Critchley,  Southport,  England ;  Count  Hiro- 


taro  Hayashi,  Dairen,  Kwangtung  Peninsula, 
Asia;  Mr,  Henderson;  P.  A.  Inamdar,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Public  Instruction,  Idar  State,  India; 
Mr.  Kuo;  Uel  W.  Lamkin,  President.  North¬ 
west  Missouri  Teachers  College,  Maryville, 
Missouri ;  D.  D.  MacDonald,  Toronto,  Cana¬ 
da;  Fred  Mander,  General  Secretary,  N.  U.  T., 
London;  Mr.  O’Connell;  G.  R.  Parker,  Black- 
heath,  London ;  Angus  Roberts,  Durham  City, 
England ;  P.  Seshadri,  President,  All-India 
Federation;  Otto  Tacke,  Studiendirektor  des 
Gymnasiums,  Germany ;  and  Annie  Carlton 
Woodward,  High  School,  Somerville,  Mass. 


>  >  > 


Schedule  for  the  Coming  International 
Contest  at  Chicago  Exposition 

In  June 


The  following  details  supplementing  our 
February  and  March  announcements  of 
the  International  Commercial  Schools 
Contest  to  be  held  on  the  grounds  of  the  Cen¬ 
tury  of  Progress  Exposition  at  Chicago,  June 
27  and  28,  have  been  received  from  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  (W.  C.  Maxwell,  Head, 
Commercial  Department,  High  School,  Hins¬ 
dale,  Illinois;  Mrs.  Marion  F.  Tedens,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Typewriting  Instruction,  Chicago  Pub¬ 
lic  Schools;  and  Harold  G.  Shields,  Assistant 
Dean,  School  of  Business,  University  of 
Chicago)  : 

Purpose  and  Plan 

The  prime  purpose  in  conducting  the  Inter¬ 
national  Commercial  Schools  Contest  is  to 
demonstrate,  through  contest  activities,  the 
development  in  commercial  education. 

The  program  is  to  be  presented  on  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Exposition  grounds  in  June  because  then 
and  there  it  will  claim  the  attention  of  laymen 
and  professionals  from  all  over  the  country. 

It  is  the  plan  of  the  executive  committee  to 
establish  a  new  type  of  contest  to  fill  a  need 
long  felt  by  commercial  educators.  This 
project  will  be  a  test  that  is  comprehensive. 
It  will  cover  many  of  the  activities  of  clerical 
work  rather  than  mere  copying  on  the  type¬ 
writer  or  taking  dictation  in  shorthand. 

The  International  Commercial  Schools  Con¬ 
test  is  to  be  a  live  demonstration  of  actual 
accomplishments  in  three  types  of  schools : 
first,  Secondary  Schools,  Junior  and  Senior 


High  Schools,  Public,  Private,  and  Parochial ; 
second.  Business  Colleges ;  third,  .Accredited 
Colleges  and  Universities. 

Tliis  undertaking  is  prompted  purely  by  pro¬ 
fessional  motives  in  an  ambition  to  bring 
about  new  standards  and  to  acquaint  the  pub¬ 
lic  with  the  achievements  of  Commercial 
Education. 

Schedule  oj  Events 

[For  a  complete  description  of  each  event,  see  the 
March  it.fur.] 

June  27 

10:00  A.M.  Events  7,  8,  9,  28,  29.  30,  37,  38,  39. 
Divisions  I,  II,  III.  Subject:  Bookkeeping.  Classes 
A,  B,  C. 

11:00  A.M.  Events  10,  11,  12.  Divisions  I,  II,  HI. 

Sul)ject:  Machine  Calculation.  Class 
11:30  A.M.  Events  19,  20,  21.  Divisions  I,  II,  III. 

Subject:  B(X)kkeeping  Machine.  Class  A. 

1:00  P.M.  Event  1.  Division  I.  Subject:  Slmrthand 
(70- word  rate).  Class  A. 

1:40  P.M.  Events  2,  3,  22.  Divisions  I,  II,  HI. 

Subject:  Shorthand  (100-word  rate).  Classes  A,  B. 
2:20  P,M.  Event  31.  Division  I.  Subject:  Shorthand 
(120-word  rate).  Class  C. 

3:00  P.M.  Events  23,  24.  Divisions  II,  HI.  Sub¬ 
ject:  Shorthand  (130-word  rate).  Class  B. 

3:40  P.M.  Events  32,  33.  Divisions  II,  HI.  Subject: 
Shorthand  (150- word  rate).  Class  C. 

June  28 

11:00  A.M.  Events  16,  17,  18.  Divisions  I,  II,  III. 

Subject:  Duplicating  Machines.  Class  A. 

2:00  P.M.  Events  4,  5,  6,  25,  26,  27,  34,  35,  36. 
Divisions  I,  11,  HI.  Subject:  Tabulation — letter 
writing  from  solid  manuscript  with  envelope  ad¬ 
dressing,  straight  copy.  Classes  A,  B,  C. 
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Echoes  from  the 

International  Congress  on  Commercial 
Educationj  at  London,  England 

(Concluded  from  the  March  issue) 

Excerpts  \rom  Sixth  and  Last  Plenary  Sessions  Topic 

Women  in  Business 


MISS  F.G.  BAY  LEY -PARKER  (Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia  House,  i  and  3,  Regent 
Street,  London,  S.  IV.  The  1921 
(England)  census  reveals  that  there  were  just 
under  500,000  women  in  commerce  (excluding 
clerks  and  typists)  or  more  than  four  times 
as  many  as  at  the  time  of  the  previous  census. 

There  are  over  300  women  Company  Direc¬ 
tors.  The  Chartered  Institute  of  Secretaries 
has  some  seventy  women  members,  while  there 
are  over  sixty  women  qualified  accountants  and 
many  leading  statisticians.  The  exact  number 
of  departmental  women  managers  and  buyers 
is  difficult  to  state  definitely,  but  there  are 
many  well-known  women  in  such  positions. 
Contrary  to  pf)pular  ideas  of  women’s  bent, 
the  engineering  and  heavy  industries  possess 
a  great  attraction  for  women,  not  only  for 
administration  but  technically  and  practically. 
There  are  on  record  between  200  and  250 
qualified  women  engineers  including  electri¬ 
cal,  civil,  and  marine  engineers.  We  have  at 
least  two  women  quarry  managers,  one  of 
whom  also  invents  crushing  plant.  Of  auction¬ 
eers  and  surveyors  there  are  several  fully 
qualified  and  many  others  engaged  in  property 
management.  The  Stock  Exchange,  Insurance, 
and  Banking  interests  are  also  well  represented. 

The  present  time  oflfers  great  opportunities 
to  women,  in  spite  of  the  world  depression,  or 
even  because  of  it.  The  average  woman  brings 
to  business  that  fresh  outlook  and  practical 
good  sense  which  doesn’t  acknowledge  the 
idea  that  you  cannot  do  a  thing  that  way  be¬ 
cause  it  has  never  been  done  before. 

It  is  essential  for  women  to  be  educated  for 
business  on  the  same  footing  as  men. 

MISS  RUTH  TOMLINSON,  M.B.E. 
(Secretary  of  the  National  Institution  of  the 
Boot  &r  Shoe  Industry,  7.  Tatnstock  Square, 
London,  IV.  C.  i) — Qualifications  Required 
for  .\dministrative  Posts:  Imagination — com¬ 
mon  sense — understanding — tact — patience — 
resourcefulness — a  mind  of  her  own — analyti¬ 
cal  mind — impartiality  and  keen  sense  of 
justice — physical  fitness. 


MISS  M.  MARTIN-LE.\KE  (3,  Marlbor¬ 
ough  Cate,  London,  IV.  2) — Roughly  speaking, 
the  “sweep”  of  women  into  any  vocation  or 
trade  has  been  the  result  of  mechanization. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  century  to  1918, 
supervisory  posts  in  offices  increased,  but  the 
most  marked  development  both  in  industry  and 
in  commerce  was  that  of  the  so-called  “Wel¬ 
fare  Movement.”  During  this  period  a  few 
university  women,  and  some  with  a  high 
school  education,  went  into  industry  in  man¬ 
agerial  positions.  Others  were  doing  a  modi¬ 
fied  form  of  welfare. 

But  the  time  has  now  come  when  this  view 
of  women’s  work  must  be  reviewed  and  modi¬ 
fied,  and  a  sounder  and  more  businesslike  train¬ 
ing  on  the  same  lines  as  that  of  men  employed 
on  executive  and  administrative  work  must  be 
visualized.  Several  firms  have  now  set  up 
schemes  of  training  for  supervisory  posts,  and 
consider  both  secondary  and  university  trained 
women.  But  even  in  these  cases  they  welcome 
the  woman  who  has  taken  her  Commerce  de¬ 
gree,  or  who  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
accounts  and  knows  something  of  commercial 
law  and  of  the  outlines  of  business  organization. 

The  business  woman  must  insist  that  her 
training  shall  be  included  in  that  of  the  man. 
TTien,  as  and  when  the  trade  revival’ comes, 
she  will  be  able  to  take  her  share  in  that 
world  improvement  of  factory  and  office,  and 
of  general  conditions  both  in  commerce  and 
in  industry  which  must  follow  that  revival  if 
it  is  to  endure. 

MONSIEUR  HIL.^IRE  MATSAERT, 
Director  of  the  Commercial  and  Colonial  In¬ 
stitute  (Ji,  Avenue  Eugene  Ysaye,  Atulerlecht, 
Bruxelles,  Belgium) — .Although  we  find  women 
intelligently  managing  their  homes,  their  busi¬ 
nesses,  or  their  factories,  and  others  occupying 
public  posts  and  showing  themselves  equal  to 
their  resixuisibilities,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
they  are  scarcely  represented  in  the  Consular 
services,  where  they  might,  nevertheless,  be 
extremely  useful  and  even  have  great  influence. 

It  would  be  just,  we  think,  to  grant  both 
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sexes  the  same  advantages.  Young  women,  We  understand  that  the  women  attached  to 
as  well  as  young  men,  are  admitted  to  com-  the  Scandinavian  Chancelleries,  especially, 
mercial  and  Consular  schools  and  generally  carry  on  their  duties  without  any  difficulty  and 
do  splendid  work.  What,  then,  can  be  the  use  with  real  success.  We  are,  for  that  matter, 
to  them  of  the  degrees  granted  if  the  careers  convinced  that  the  same  is  true  elsewhere, 
are  closed  to  them?  It  is,  indeed,  beyond  com-  We  may  hope  that  justice  will  soon  be  done 
prehension  that  a  young  woman  who  has  ob-  in  this  respect  in  order  that  this  very  desirable 
tained  a  diploma  should  not  be  able  to  make  progress  shall  be  realized  and  a  frequently 
use  of  it.  expressed  hope  fulfilled. 

Excerpts  \rom  Sixth  Group  Sessions  Topic 

Nkw  Developments  in  Commercial  Education  Since  the  War 


MR.  G.  H.  G.\TER,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O., 
M.A.  (Education  Officer,  London  County 
Council,  County  Hall,  Westminster  'Bridge, 
London,  S.  E.  i) — It  is  no  overstatement  to 
say  that  the  period  since  the  War  has  been 
characterized  by  a  rapid  expansion  in  the 
number  of  students,  by  better  attendance,  by 
remarkable  improvements  in  organization,  and 
by  an  advance  in  the  standard  of  work.  This 
applies  particularly  to  commercial  education, 
but,  in  addition,  the  whole  system  of  education, 
from  the  elementary  school  to  the  university, 
has  undergone  many  beneficial  changes  which 
are  likely  to  make  their  influence  felt  upon 
students  preparing  for  a  commercial  career. 

While  it  must  be  admitted  that  full-time 
commercial  education  is  still  deficient  in  quan¬ 
tity,  admirable  facilities  for  evening  and  part- 
time  education,  comprehensive  in  scope  and 
excellent  in  quality,  go  a  long  way  towards 
making  good  this  deficiency. 

The  London  County  Council  and  the  citizens 
of  London  are  alive  to  the  importance  of  com¬ 
mercial  education  and  can  regard  with  justifi¬ 
able  pride  the  fact  that  the  scheme,  which  has 
been  carefully  built  up  in  the  last  twenty  years, 
has  proved  itself  to  have  been  conceived  on 
sound  lines  and  to  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
a  great  commercial  center. 

DR.  LEVERETT  S.  LYON  (Director  of 
Educational  ActiTtities  and  Public  Relations, 
Brookings  Institution,  Washington)  —  One 
major  trend  in  business  education  in  America 
has  been  a  great  upward  surge  in  the  number 
of  students.  There  are  now  more  than  a  mil¬ 
lion  students  enrolled  in  one  type  or  another 
of  the  various  business  curricula  of  public 
and  private  school  institutions.  A  second 
major  trend  has  been  to  broaden  its  character 
and  to  make  it  more  educationally  significant. 

The  private  commercial  school — the  business 
college — is  the  oldest  institution  of  all  those 
giving  business  training  in  the  United  States. 
It  had  its  beginnings  in  the  period  1820  to 
1830.  The  present  trend  in  these  schools  is  to 
give  short,  intensive  courses  for  pupils  wlio 
have  had  high  school  and  even  college  training. 


The  most  recent  data  show  that  in  one  state 
95  per  cent  of  the  students  enrolled  in  private 
business  colleges  are  high  school  graduates, 
and  that  in  a  number  of  states  the  percentage 
of  such  students  who  have  completed  high 
school  training  is  as  high  as  75.  Taking  the 
country  as  a  whole,  two-thirds  of  the  students 
enrolled  in  business  colleges  have  graduated 
from  high  school,  and  many  have  had  some 
or  all  of  a  four-year  collegiate  course. 

Commercial  training,  as  one  of  the  available 
curricula,  began  to  develop  rapidly  in  public 
secondary  schools  about  1890.  There  was  an 
enrollment  of  160,000  in  1914. 

There  are  now  well  over  600,000  students 
enrolled  in  these  commercial  curricula.  Ap¬ 
proximately  20  per  cent  of  all  public  high 
school  pupils  are  now  enrolled  in  commercial 
curricula.  In  many  large  cities  the  proportion 
is  approximately  50  per  cent.  The  trend  of 
growth  has  been  greater  for  girls  than  for 
boys.  Two-thirds  of  the  pupils  enrolled  in 
secondary  business  education  are  girls  and  the 
proportion  of  girls  is  increasing  rapidly. 

Business  education  in  the  public  school  be¬ 
gan  as  an  imitation  of  the  business  college.  It 
consisted,  therefore,  of  technical  courses  in 
penmanship,  commercial  arithmetic,  stenog¬ 
raphy,  typewriting,  and  bookkeeping. 

But  more  recently,  and  particularly  since 
the  War,  business  education  in  the  public 
schools  has  been  severely  criticized  on  the 
ground  that  it  wastes  time  in  preparing  for 
clerical  work  and,  further,  that  the  public 
high  school  supported  by  public  funds  has 
above  all  else  an  obligation  to  prepare  for 
citizenship  in  a  democracy.  It  is  urged,  there¬ 
fore,  that,  through  a  type  of  business  educa¬ 
tion  which  is  in  no  small  part  economic 
education,  there  shall  be  offered  breadth  of 
understanding  never  contemplated  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  clerical  duties. 

There  are  three  trends  of  significance  in  the 
secondary  school  business  instruction  in 
America :  First,  an  enrichening  of  the  business 
curriculum  by  the  introduction  of  more  in¬ 
formational  material.  Second,  a  tendency  to 
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I)ostpone  technical  training  to  the  late  years 
of  the  high  school  is  evident.  A  third  trend 
is  toward  teaching  the  use  of  mechanical 
office  equipment. 

Another  development  in  specialized  training 
is  in  the  increase  of  the  amount  of  salesman¬ 
ship  offered. 

There  are  now  between  1,300  and  1,500  pub¬ 
lic  junior  high  schools.  Of  the  pupils  enrolled 
in  public  junior  high  schools  about  15  per 
cent  are  enrolled  in  business  curricula.  About 
six  out  of  every  ten  of  these  are  girls. 

The  first  trend  of  commercial  education  in 
these  schools  might  be  described  as  explora¬ 
tory  of  vocational  aptitudes.  Emphasis  was 
also  placed  on  the  needs  of  pupils  who  leave 
school  at  the  conclusion  of  junior  high  school 
work.  While  these  objectives  are  still  given 
emphasis  in  the  junior  high  school  business 
curriculum,  the  trend  here,  as  in  the  senior 
high  school,  is  toward  the  addition  of  infor¬ 
mational  courses. 

There  are  now  perhaps  between  400  and  500 
junior  colleges  in  the  United  States.  Com¬ 
mercial  work  has  been  widely  introduced  into 
the  junior  colleges.  The  subjects  offered  show 
clearly  that  the  creative  forces  at  work  have 
come  from  both  high  school  and  university 
business  training.  Shorthand,  typewriting, 
bookkeeping — even  penmanship  and  commer¬ 
cial  arithmetic — are  found  in  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  banking  and  finance,  business  or¬ 
ganization  and  management,  are  in  the  cur¬ 
ricula  of  a  number  of  schools. 

The  American  Association  of  Collegiate 
Schools  of  Business  now  includes  approxi¬ 
mately  forty -members.  It  has  set  up  standards 
for  admission  comparable  to  those  of  other 
professional  schools  and  represents,  therefore, 
American  collegiate  business  education  in  its 
best  developed  form.  This  Association,  how¬ 
ever,  includes  by  no  means  all  of  the  business 
education  at  the  collegiate  level. 

In  the  period  since  the  War  the  trend  for 
the  most  part  has  been  toward  professional 
schools  in  occupying  the  full  time  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  with  class  meetings  during  daylight  hours. 
But  some  strong  evening  schools  which  per¬ 
mit  the  registration  of  employed  persons  have 
developed. 

A  majority  of  collegiate  business  schools  are 
undergraduate  in  character.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  has  been  a  prominent  development  of  a 
few  graduate  schools  which  require  for  admis¬ 
sion  the  age,  maturity,  and  general  education 
indicated  by  a  bachelor’s  degree.  There  is 
some  tendency  toward  more  graduate  work  in 
a  number  of  schools. 

The  strongly  marked  trend  in  curriculum 
making,  say  from  1915  to  1928,  was  definitely 
away  from  narrow  technical  courses  aiKl  in  the 


direction  of  organized  programs  centering  on 
the  problem  of  business  management. 

The  rapid  decline  in  business  activity  begin¬ 
ning  in  1929  has  caused  the  thoughtful  students 
of  business  and  of  business  education  to  become 
increasingly  conscious  of  the  economic  impli¬ 
cations  of  business  organization  and  has  ex¬ 
cited  a  strong  interest  in  a  broader  training. 

There  was  a  period,  falling  roughly  between 
1900  and  1921,  when  company  training  at¬ 
tempted  widely  to  copy  the  methods  and  forms 
of  the  schoolroom.  The  corporation  school, 
so  called,  grew  up,  fashioning  its  training  in 
the  image  of  academic  practice. 

In  recent  years,  however,  the  trend  in 
training  by  industry  has  been  away  from 
formalism.  The  tendency  has  been  toward 
training  combined  with  supervision  and  by 
allotting  training  duties  to  persons  whose  major 
work  is  supervisory. 

Among  the  several  advantages  in  training 
through  supervision  which  company  execu¬ 
tives  report  are  that  such  training  makes  it 
possible  to  adjust  and  readjust  educational 
procedure  to  changing  requirements,  to  com¬ 
bine  mere  training  with  the  arousing  of  an 
interest  and  enthusiasm  which  the  more  for¬ 
mal  company  school  is  incapable  of  doing,  to 
relate  training  more  intimately  to  the  practi¬ 
cal  requirements  of  each  situation,  and  to 
make  it  more  nearly  a  part  of  the  general 
management  of  the  industry. 

A  marked  trend  in  business  education  in 
America  since  the  War  has  been  the  effort  to 
guide  its  development  by  research.  Prior  to 
1918  there  had  been  applied  to  business  educa¬ 
tion  almost  none  of  that  technical  research 
which  had  already  been  extensively  developed 
in  other  fields  of  education.  In  the  last  half 
decade,  however,  scientific  study  of  business 
educational  problems  has  developed  rapidly, 
particularly  in  relation  to  the  varied  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  secondary  school  and  to  teacher 
training. 

Research  has  been  directed  toward  voca¬ 
tional  analysis,  follow-up  studies  of  graduates, 
and  toward  possible  different  needs  for  small 
and  large  and  for  rural  and  urban  centers. 
The  trend  as  a  result  is  for  objectives,  sub¬ 
ject  matter,  and  curriculum  to  be  organized 
more  closely  in  line  with  findings  than  has 
been  the  case  in  the  past.  .At  the  moment  there 
is  a  marked  tendency  for  those  schools  which 
train  secondary  teachers  in  other  subjects  to 
offer  graduate  as  well  as  undergraduate  pro¬ 
fessional  instruction  for  teachers  of  business 
subjects. 

Supervision  of  business  education,  wide¬ 
spread  in  most  fields  of  public  high  Activity, 
has  shown  but  little  recent  development  in  the 
United  States. 
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From  Bhi  to  Biscuit 

Adapted  from  the  Story  of  Flour 

By  Arthur  F.  McCarty  in  ^'Business,” 
May,  1926 

Once  upon  a  time,  so  long  ago  that  his 
identity  has  become  lost  amid  the  dim  aisles 
of  time,  a  certain*®  man  tired  of  filling  his 
stomach  with  grain  in  its  raw  form,  husks 
and  all,  and  devised  the  plan  of  pounding  the 
kernels*®  to  a  sort  of  paste.  He  made  an 
arrangement  of  flat  stones,  between  which 
the  grain  could  be  mascerated  by  rubbing*® 
one  against  the  other,  producing  a  product 
that,  mixed  with  water  and  dried,  gave  him 
a  sort  of  cake  that  tasted*®  good.  Thus  was 
born  the  flour  mill. 

Only  one  other  industry  is  older  than  that 
of  milling  grain,  and  that  is  the*®®  raising  of 
it,  which  was  a  going  concern  when  man  came 
upon  the  scene.  Indeed,  the  claim  has  been 
a<lvanced  that  man**®  began  grinding  wild 
grain  before  he  began  growing  it,  and  if 
that  is  true,  milling  is  the  oldest  of  all**® 
industries. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  primitive  apparatus 
of  the  stone-age  man  to  the  modern  flour 
mill  of**®  today,  but  the  remarkable  fact  is 
that  until  less  than  forty  years  ago  most  of 
the  flour  and  meal  consumed**®  in  the  world 
was  made  by  a  process  based  on  the  age-old 
method  of  rubbing  two  stones  together.  To 
this  day,  there*®®  are  hundreds  of  .mills  in 
operation  in  which  the  grinding  is  done  by 
millstones,  called  “buhrstones,”  differing  in 
no**®  important  detail  from  the  upper  and 
nether  ones  told  about  in  the  Bible — and  they 
make  good  flour  and  meal,  too.**®  There 
are  those  who  will  not  eat  corn  bread  unless 
the  corn  has  been  cracked  in  a  buhr  mill, 
claiming,  with  some  reason,  that  the**®  proc¬ 
ess  heats  as  it  grinds  and  brings  out  a  flavor 
that  can  be  achieved  in  no  other  way.  If 
you  have  ever  eaten**®  of  the  only  real  corn 
bread  that  is  made,  being  that  produced  in 
the  rural  parts  of  certain  regions  south  of*®® 
the  Mason  and  Dixon  line,  and  have  asked  to 
be  given  the  recipe  for  the  delectable  food, 
you  were  told**®  tliat  it  is  made  of  corn  meal 
from  a  buhr  mill. 

Speaking  of  flavors,  a  visitor  to  a  modern 
flour  mill  asked  on**®  going  into  a  large, 
light,  airy  room  set  in  the  corner  of  the 
building  on  the  ground  floor,  “What  is  that 
heavenly*®®  smell  I  smell?” 

“Bread — freshly  baked  bread,”  his  guide 
replied. 

“Do  you  bake  bread  in  a  mill?” 


“Do  we?  Three  times  a  week.  We  have**® 
to  in  order  to  test  the  flour  and  keep  it 
uniform.  It  is  but  one  of  the  many  tests  we 
are  constantly*®®  making.” 

The  room  was  the  laboratory,  maintained 
at  considerable  expense  and  presided  over 
by**®  one  of  the  bright  young  men  turned 
out  by  the  department  of  chemistry  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota.**®  With  his  bach- 
e!or-of-science  sheepskin,  he  went  six  months 
to  a  school  of  baking  in  order  to  prepare 
himself*®®  for  the  job  of  watching  over  the 
quality  of  the  2,500  barrels  of  flour  turned  out 
daily**®  by  this  mill.  He  was  just  laying 
out  the  loaves — nearly  a  dozen  flaky  specimens 
with  the  odor  remembered*®®  by  the  visitor  as 
inhabiting  his  mother’s  kitchen  on  baking 
days — and  one  of  them  was  presented**®  to 
the  caller.  The  visitor  managed  to  get  the 
loaf  home  while  it  was  still  warm,  and,  though 
it  was  mid-afternoon,**®  he  passed  directly 
to  the  kitchen,  where  he  cut  that  loaf  and  as 
rapidly  as  possible  ate  three  large  slices**® 
of  the  most  delicious  bread  he  had  tasted  for 
years.  A  far  cry,  indeed,  from  the  crude 
methods  of  even  forty**®  years  ago,  for  it  has 
been  only  within  the  last  dozen  years  or  so 
that  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to®®®  main¬ 
tain  chemical  laboratories  in  flour  mills. 

Wheat  has  continued  through  the  centu¬ 
ries  to  be  man’s  chief  grain**®  food,  with  rye 
a  close  second.  These  two  grains  are  the 
only  cereals  classed  as  bread-making  grains, 
for  they  alone  have®*®  the  glutinous  content 
which  gives  the  dough  its  stickiness,  permits  a 
fermentation  that  forms  gases  that  expand""" 
the  loaf  in  baking,  and  thus  produces  “light” 
bread  by  forming  cells  within  it.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  flour  miller,®*®  corn  bread 
isn’t  bread  at  all. 

Wheat  is  a  kind  of  grass  and  probably  first 
grew  wild  in  that  cradle  of  the  human*®® 
race  where  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  flow,  and  also  in  the  valley  of  the 
Nile  in  Egypt.**®  Nobody  knows  when  man 
first  began  raising  it,  but  Chinese  history  re¬ 
veals  that  it  was  one  of  their  most  impor¬ 
tant**®  crops  as  early  as  3000  B.  C.,  and  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  grain  have  been  found  in 
Switzerland  amid  the*®®  ruins  of  the  stone 
age.  Exceeded  in  gross  value  by  no  other 
plant  food,  the  annual  production  in  tons**® 
falls  below  that  of  corn  and  potatoes  only ; 
and  wheat  is  the  most  widely  disseminated  of 
any  food*®®  used  by  the  human  race.  Its 
high  place  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  has 
been  justly  won  in  many  famous  campaigns,**® 
both  military  and  industrial,  in  which  vic¬ 
tory  came  to  the  side  best  equipped  properly 
to  feed  its**®  soldiers. 
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The  term  ‘  niill”  is  m>w  applied  to  all  in¬ 
dustry,  so  that  we  have  cotton  mills,  woolen 
mills,  steel  mills,  and  what""®  not ;  but  all 
these  are  under  heavy  debt  to  the  chap  who 
first  thought  about  rubbing  two  stones  to¬ 
gether  to  crush  his**“  grain.  When  he  had 
followed  that  crude  method  for  a  while,  some 
other  fellow,  perhaps  in  the  stillness  of  the 
night  as*“®  he  lay  in  his  cave,  thought  out  a 
means  of  placing  one  round  stone  above  an- 
«tther,  the  upper  to  be  turned  by  means**® 
of  a  “sweep”  or  lever  operated  by  man  power, 
to  be  followed  in  time  by  oxen  power  and 
later®*®  by  water  power.  Thus  the  world 
was  given  its  first  conception  of  applying 
lK)wer,  and  the  present-day  system*"®  of 
wheels  whirling  upon  axles  and  pulleys  car¬ 
rying  power  impulses  over  considerable  dis¬ 
tances*"®  is  the  child  of  the  grain  mill,  the 
father  of  all  industry.  All  machinery  of  this 
day  grew  out  of  those*®®®  feeble  efforts  to  do 
by  mechanical  processes  what  had  thereto¬ 
fore  been  done  by  the  hands  of  men,  a  line*®*® 
of  endeavor  to  which  there  seems  no  end. 
•Mways,  probably,  there  will  be  inventors  seek¬ 
ing  to  improve  the*®*®  already  wonderful  ma¬ 
chines  in  use. 

William  Peterson,  of  Chicago,  has  a  very 
fine  collection  of  old*®*®  milling  appliances ; 
and  elsewhere  other  specimens  have  been  pre¬ 
served.  One  of  the  earliest  was  the  mortar*®*® 
and  pestle ;  another  consisted  of  a  wedge- 
shaped  stone,  behind  which  the  operator  sat, 
rubbing  the  grain  with**®®  a  smaller  stone ; 
later  developments  brought  the  real  millstone 
into  use,  and  this  was  round,  always  oper¬ 
ated***®  in  pairs,  one  above  and  the  other  be¬ 
neath,  one  stationary,  the  other  to  be  turned. 
In  the  middle  of  the***®  upper  stone  was  the 
“eye”  through  which  the  grain  ran,  following 
channels  between  the  stones,  where  a  com¬ 
plicated  system**"®  of  furrows  or  grooves, 
varying  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  maker, 
permitted  the  mascerating***®  action  to  go  on 
while  the  flour  or  meal  was  kept  moving  to 
the  outer  edge  and  on  out.  The  word  “buhr” 
comes  from  the**®®  old  word  “buhr  stone” — 
a  grinding  stone.  In  modern  times  the  stones 
have  come  mostly  from  quarries  near  Paris, 
France,  where  the  earth***®  contains  a  very 
flinty,  yet  cellular,  rock. 

The  actual  invention  of  the  first  flour  mill 
to  be  driven***®  by  water  power  is  credited  to 
Mithridates,  an  old  Persian  king,  about  the 
year  70  B.  C.  It***®  is  said  that  the  mill  was 
set  up  in  the  palace  grounds  and  that  the 
bakers  of  Cappadocia  were  famed  for  their***® 
bread,  due  to  the  excellence  of  the  flour  made 
in  the  king’s  mill.  Milling  has  long  been  con¬ 
sidered  an  honorable**®®  calling  and  one  nec¬ 
essary  and  vital  to  society,  as  evidenced  in 
the  Bible  passage:  “Thou  shalt***®  not  take 
to  pledge  either  the  upper  or  lower  mill¬ 
stones” — a  law  like  in  purpose  and  effect  to 
the  statutes  of***®  today  which  exempt  the 
furnishings  of  a  home  from  the  processes  of 
sheriffs  and  constables  for  reasons  of***® 
public  policy.  Again,  as  the  little  hand  mill 
was  outgrown  and  larger  mills  were  set  up 
t<*  be  operated***®  as  a  business  in  which  the 


miller  t<M)k  his  pay  in  a  “toll”  of  the  grain — 
a  certain  fraction  of  that  delivered**®®  to 
him — the  law  took  account  of  the  importance 
of  the  industry  to  the  well-being  of  the  state 
by  ruling***®  on  the  “toll”  that  (»uld  be 
taken,  and  some  of  these  laws  remain  in 
force  to  this  day.  In  tlie  state  of  Ohio,  for***® 
example,  the  operator  of  a  water  mill  may 
take  a  tenth  and  the  steam  mill  an  eighth. 

The  mill  that  men  now**®®  middle-aged  knew 
as  boys  was  a  mill  of  the  buhr  or  millstone 
type,  in  which  the  grinding  took  place  be¬ 
tween  the  chaneled***®  surfaces  of  two  great, 
round,  flat  stones,  three  or  four  feet  across, 
six  to  tvvelve  inches  thick  and  weighing  hun¬ 
dreds  of  pounds.**®®  A  miller  of  those  days 
at  work  “dressing”  his  millstones  was  a  sight 
worth  watching,  for  the  job  of  making  square 
and  sharp***®  all  the  little  grooves  and  chan¬ 
nels  was  one  of  great  nicety.  He  was  stone¬ 
cutter  as  well  as  miller,  pecking  away***® 
with  fairy-light  touch  with  his  “pick,”  making, 
if  skillful,  forty  or  fifty  little  cracks  per  inch, 
all  uniformly***®  spaced  and  of  even  depth. 

To  this  mill,  which,  in  the  larger  towns 
would  have  a  “set”  of  four  to  ten  buhrs,  the 
wheat  came***®  in  wagons,  on  the  backs  of 
horses,  sometimes  on  men’s  shoulders.  It  was 
invariably  sacked,  and  the  same  sacks  took**®® 
the  flour  home.  Tlie  boy  with  a  bushel  of 
wheat  in  one  end  of  a  sack  and  a  stone  in 
the  other  across  his  horse’s*"*®  back  was  a 
familiar  sight. 

By  that  time,  the  processes  of  cleaning — 
sifting — out  the  coarser  parts  of  the  grain***® 
berry,  such  as  bran,  had  progressed  from  the 
old  sieves  made  of  horsehair  to  sifters  oper¬ 
ated  by  machinery**®®  and  made  of  very  finely 
woven  wire  or  of  linen.  The  processes  ap¬ 
plied  to  wheat  today  would  have  astonished***® 
one  of  those  old  millers,  for  his  idea  of  clean 
wheat  was  that  which  had  been  well  fanned 
to  blow  out  the  chaff,  weed**®®  seeds,  and 
some  of  the  dust ;  such  machines  as  scourers 
and  brushers  were  unknown.  The  faddists 
who  maintain  that  the  flour  then***®  made  was 
a  better  product  than  that  of  today  either 
forget  or  do  not  know  what  quantities  of  dirt 
and***®  indigestible  matter  are  removed  from 
wheat  nowadays  before  it  goes  to  the  grind¬ 
ing  machines.  That  there  was  more  of***® 
the  outside  shell,  or  bran,  in  the  flour  is  true, 
and  that  it  is  good  for  one  to  eat  a  certain 
quantity  of  bran***®  or  other  coarse  parts  of 
grain  is  probably  also  true.  But  the  modern 
miller  takes  out  all  the  bran  and  gives  it**®® 
to  us  as  clean  as  science  can  make  it;  and  we 
can  eat  what  we  want  of  bran  apart  from  the 
white  bread  with  the  greater***®  protein 
content. 

Protein  is  the  muscle  builder,  and  without 
a  sufficient  quantity  in  the  diet,***®  malnutri¬ 
tion  will  result  no  matter  how  much  food  is 
taken.  The  protein  in  the  flour  also  gives  it 
its  “strength,”  that***®  quality  of  the  dough 
that  makes  it  rise  and  that  forms  a  “crust.” 

A  lady  sent  back  a  sack  of  flour  to  her 
grocer,***®  complaining  that  she  couldn’t  bake 
with  it. 

“What  was  wrong?”  the  grocer  inquired. 
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“It  wouldn’t  stay  in  the  pan;  ran  all  over**®® 
the  place.” 

“Send  the  sack  to  the  mill,”  said  the  gro¬ 
cer  to  his  clerk,  “and  find  out  what’s  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  it.” 

.^t  the  mill*®*®  it  was  discovered  that  by 
mistake  a  shipment  consigned  to  the  grocer 
had  contained  a  sack  of  baker’s  flour.  Ba¬ 
ker’s***®  flour  is  much  “stronger”  than  that 
intended  for  home  use.  In  the  home,  where 
the  handling  and  working  are  done  gently***® 
by  hand,  flour  of  medium  strength  is  best,  but 
in  the  bakery,  where  the  dough  is  slam-banged 
by  machinery,  the***®  strength  must  be  greater 
to  stand  up  under  such  rough  treatment,  and 
this  is  secured  by  increasing  the  flour’s  protein 
content.*®®® 

The  chemist  gets  at  least  one  sample  each 
day,  and  tests  it  for  moisture,  ash,  crude 
fiber,  and  gluten ;  but  the  head*®*®  miller  may 
detect  something  wrong  in  color  or  feel  at 
any  time  and  have  a  sample  “run.”  When 
bread  baking  is*®*®  over,  the  loaves  are  taken 
to  a  conference  of  the  heads  of  the  firm  and 
cut  open.  Some  are  from  flour  made  in*®*® 
the  mill  and  some  from  competitive  flour; 
and  if  the  latter  shows  up  in  a  better  loaf, 
somebody  around  that*®*®  mill  catches  “Hail 
Columbia.” 

By  the  time  the  flour  is  made,  the  protein 
content  is  referred  to  as  gluten.  The**®®  big 
buyers  of  flour  buy  by  gluten  tests,  color, 
and  feel,  and  the  bakeries  take  the  flour  with 
high  gluten  test. 

Until***®  very  recently,  millers  deemed  a 
cleaning  by  one  scouring,  after  fanning  out 
the  oats,  chaflF,  weeds,  and  dust,***®  sufficient 
to  prepare  the  wheat  for  grinding;  and  the 
general  impression  is  that  wheat  grains  are 
clean  enough  to  eat***®  as  they  come  from  the 
thresher.  Even  fastidious  persons  will  take 
up  pinches  of  wheat  from  a  farmer’s  wagon***® 
and  put  them  in  their  mouths — but  no  millers 
and  grain  men  do  this ;  for  they  have  seen  how 
much  dirt  can  be  scrubbed  from  a  grain**®® 
of  wheat.  In  a  modern  mill,  the  wheat,  be¬ 
fore  it  goes  to  the  rolls  that  begin  the  grind¬ 
ing,  must  pass  through  ten  different***®  ma¬ 
chines.  One  of  the  most  recent  improve¬ 
ments  in  cleaning  devices  is  a  machine  that, 
after  the  wheat  has***®  been  scoured  and 
brushed,  cracks  each  grain  open,  gently,  so 
as  to  lay  it  open  at  the  crease;  and  another 
scouring  removes***®  the  tiny  bit  of  dirt  that 
lies  in  that  little  fold. 

Where  great  quantities  of  grain  go  through 
the  mills  daily  and***®  where  the  supply 
comes  from  regions  of  widely  varying  con¬ 
ditions,  the  wheat  is  washed  in  water.  This 
process  is**®®  used  very  generally  in  Europe, 
where  the  grain  commonly  reaches  the  mill 
so  contaminated  that  no***®  other  method  can 
remove  the  dirt.  Much  of  the  wheat  over 
there  contains  garlic,  the  persistent  odor  of 
which****  lingers  in  the  flour  if  the  grain  isn’t 
washed ;  and  no  matter  how  fond  certain  Eu¬ 
ropeans  may  be  of  garlic,***®  there  are  others 
who  want  their  bread  untainted  by  its  flavor. 
In  most  of  the  winter-wheat  area  of  Okla¬ 
homa,***®  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Colorado  the 


rainfall  is  just  sufficient  to  produce  the  crop 
so  that  smut**®®  is  almost  unknown  and  the 
grain  is  bright  and  shining,  and  there  are  no 
odorous  we^s  to  taint  it. 

.After  cleaning,***®  the  wheat  is  ready  to  go 
to  the  “breaks,”  which  are  the  five  grinding 
machines,  each  grinding  a  little  finer,  going***® 
between  times  through  a  process  of  sifting 
and  bolting  through  the  finest  of  silk.  The 
boss  of  the  mill  will  tell  you  that***®  most 
of  the  w'orld  wants  its  flour  fine  and  white, 
and  it  is  the  business  of  the  mill  to  give  the 
world  what  it  wants. 

We  eat***®  less  of  flour  than  formerly,  and 
much  less  than  the  Italians,  who  consume 
miles  of  spaghetti  and  macaroni.**®®  There 
was  a  slogan,  “Eat  More  Bread,”  and,  prob¬ 
ably,  if  we  gave  it  more  heed  we  would  be 
none  the  worse  off  and  the  market***®  for 
the  grain  would  be  enhanced.  Within  the 
five-layer  overcoat  worn  by  a  grain  of  wheat 
there  lie  the  protein,***®  the  carbohydrates, 
the  fat,  the  crude  fiber,  and  the  moisture  to 
make  a  complete  food.  Add  a  little  salt, 
sugar,***®  milk,  and  yeast  to  fit  the  taste. 
.And  there  you  are !  (2568) 

[This  article  can  be  read  by  anyone  who  has  com¬ 
pleted  the  Eighth  Chapter  of  the  Manual.} 

Key  to  April  ”Talent  Teaser” 

H.\nukerchief  Used  First  by  Chinese 

Long  before  the  Christian  era,  a  delicate  silk 
tissue  and  paper  form  of  handkerchief  was 
used  commonly*®  in  the  land  of  the  lotus  flow¬ 
er,  and  was  held  in  high  regard  as  a  sort  of 
talisman. 

In  Europe,  churchmen*®  were  the  first  to  use 
handkerchiefs,  and  for  a  long  time  only  priests 
were  allowed  to  carry  them. 

The  kerchief  was*®  originally  a  cloth  or 
towel,  called  a  “coverchief,”  but  it  gradually 
came  to  be  called  a  handkerchief.*® 

Upon  the  records  of  Eldward  IV,  in  1480, 
was  an  entry  of  payment  to  Alice  Shapster^®® 
for  making  and  washing  five  dozen  “handcov- 
erchieffes.” 

Sweethearts’  names  and  flowers  were  em¬ 
broidered  on  handkerchiefs**®  323  years  ago. 

Among  the  French,  it  was  thought  vulgar 
even  to  mention  a  handkerchief.  However,**® 
Empress  Josephine  decided  that  a  dainty  ker¬ 
chief  would  be  just  the  thing  to  raise  to  her 
lips  when  smiling — to^*®  conceal  her  imper¬ 
fect  teeth.  From  that  day  on.  handkerchiefs 
have  always  been  one  of  the  necessities  of  a 
complete^*®  toilette. 

How  Is  Your  Ambition? 

From  "Your  Job" 

By  Harold  Whitehead,  of  Boston  University 

Not  more  than  one  man  in  a  thousand  has  a 
definite  ambition.  Not  more  than  one  man  in 
ten  thousand  attains*®  his  ambition. 

.And  here  is  the  reason  why. 
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Most  of  us  liave  hazy,  indefinite  ambitions — 
and,  of  course,  we*®  cannot  hope  to  get  there 
if  we  don’t  know  where  “there”  is.  The  few 
of  us  who  have  a  definite  ambition  seldom** 
realize  that  it  is  impossible  to  attain  it  right 
away.  To  try  to  get  to  the  desired  position*®  in 
life  in  one  jump  is  like  trying  to  jump  to  the 
top  of  a  ladder  in  one  bound. 

It’s  a  splendid  thing  to  have^®®  a  definite 
ambition  and  to  keep  it  ever  in  mind,  but  the 
way  to  get  it  is  to  divide  it  into**®  stages  and 
climb  there  bit  by  bit. 

Write  down — now — what  your  ambition  is, 
if  you  can.  Then  divide  it  into  the  logical**® 
steps  to  it.  Having  done  that,  make  a  list  of 
things  you  must  Imow  and  do  to  successfully 
hold  up  (not  down)**®  each  job  leading  to 
your  ambition. 

With  this  in  front  of  you  ask  yourself, 
honestly,  if  you  are  willing  to  pay**®  the  price 
in  study  and  work  for  success.  If  not,  you 
have  no  real  ambition,  merely  an  apathetic 
wish.  If**®  you  are  willing  to  pay  the  price, 
go  to  it,  and  your  ambition  will  eventually 
become  an**®  actuality.  (221) 

Four  Easy  Business  Letters 

On  Chapter  Seven 

Dear  Mr.  Templeton:  If  you  thought  there 
was  any  danger  of  your  residence  catching  fire 
tonight  you  would  have*®  it  insured  imme¬ 
diately. 

Most  fires  occur  during  the  winter  months 
when  it  is  necessary  to  keep  heavy*®  fires  for 
heating  purposes.  Insurance  in  the  Firemen’s 
Fund  Insurance  Company  would  be  valuable*® 
in  case  of  loss  from  fire,  wind,  or  lightning. 

I  should  like  to  call  on  you  at  your  office 
at  any  time  that  would  be*®  suitable  to  you. 
My  phone  number  is  Orchard  3669.  Very  sin¬ 
cerely  yours,  (99) 

Dear  Mr.  Smith:  We  are  endeavoring  to 
arrange  for  a  pageant  to  be  given  in  our  town 
soon.  I  am*®  responsible  for  getting  a  carpen¬ 
ter  to  build  a  proper  stage  and  would  like  you 
to  build  it  for  us. 

We  do  not*®  want  the  beauty  of  the  pageant 
cheapened  by  poor  scenery,  so  we  will  spend 
whatever  is  needed.  I  am*®  positive  that  you 
could  do  this  work  satisfactorily.  We  should 
like  a  definite  reply  as  to  whether  we*®  can 
depend  on  you.  Yours  truly,  (86) 

Dear  Mr.  Haven:  We  have  your  letter  of 
March  27  asking  that  I  try  to  find  the  trunk 
and  package*®  that  the  manager  of  our  Mem¬ 
phis  branch  left  in  storage  in  the  baggage  room 
here. 

I  saw  the  agent  today.  It*®  seems  that  these 
two  pieces  have  been  mislaid.  I  shall  keep 
tracing  them  and  notify  you  as  soon  as  I  learn 
anything*®  of  value. 

They  are  not  very  careful  with  baggage 
here,  and  it  is  a  wonder  to  me  that  more 
trunks  are  not*®  lost.  Yours  truly,  (83) 

Dear  Mrs.  Jones:  The  Garden  Club  met 


yesterday  to  consider  whether  to  indorse  the 
flower*®  show  that  a  few  of  the  members  want 
to  hold  in  June. 

The  chairman  called  the  meeting  to  order, 
but  since  so  few  members*®  were  present  the 
meeting  was  adjourned  until  next  Friday. 

We  hope  you  will  be  able  to  attend.  If  we 
are*®  to  hold  the  flower  show  we  must  start 
the  work  soon.  Very  sincerely  yours,  (73) 

Three  Easy  Business  Letters 

On  Chapter  Eight 

Dear  Sir:  You  are  a  resident  of  this  town 
and  should  be  eager  to  know  something  of  the 
person  whom  you  are*®  electing  to  office. 

I  have  looked  up  facts  about  all  the  candi¬ 
dates  and  it  will  cost  you  nothing  to  send  a*® 
request  for  these  facts.  I  hope  this  will  affect 
the  vote  you  cast  to  the  extent  that  it  will 
help  to  put  the  best  man  in*®  office.  Yours 
truly,  (64) 

Dear  Sir :  I  am  glad  to  see  that  all  our 
representatives  have  made  wonderful  records 
for  the  last  two  or  three*®  months. 

In  order  to  prepare  one  of  the  best  yearly 
reports  that  President  Jackson  has  receiveil 
for  a  number*®  of  years,  I  should  like  to  have 
each  representative  fill  in  the  enclosed  blank 
on  certain  subjects  about  which  I*®  know  little 
or  nothing.  I  hope  to  receive  some  of  the 
blanks  in  a  day  or  two,  but  I  shall  bear  in 
mind  that  as*®  some  of  the  men  go  back  and 
forth  from  their  home  towns  it  is  out  of  the 
question  for  them  to  answer  so  quickly. 

I’®®  am  of  the  opinion  that  you  ought  to 
receive  the  new  souvenirs  in  a  week  or  two. 
Since  more  and  more  requests**®  for  these  are 
coming  in  every  day,  we  cannot-  tell  how  many 
of  them  can  be  filled  immediately.  We***  sent 
in  another  order  some  time  ago  and  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  understand  the  delay  in  receiving*** 
them.  Yours  truly,  (163) 

Dear  Mr.  Wise:  After  considering  the  mat¬ 
ter  for  a  few  months  it  seems  quite  evident 
that  the  best,  simplest,**  and  perhaps  the  cheap¬ 
est  arrangement  we  can  make  for  our  vaca¬ 
tion,  and  be  satisfied,  is  the  Grant  personally** 
directed  tour  through  the  West.  This  trip 
consists  of  visiting  important  sections  in 
Colorado,  certain*®  sections  of  Arizona,  and 
almost  every  place  of  importance  and  scenic 
beauty  in  California.*® 

While  I  cannot  go  into  details  now  I  might 
say  that  it  is  the  longest,  and  I  believe  it  is 
considered**®  one  of  the  broadest,  tours  of  the 
country. 

We  feel  sure  we  will  enjoy  it  to  the  fullest 
extent.  Yours  very***  truly,  (121) 

Three  Easy  Business  Letters 

On  Chapter  Nine 

Dear  Mr.  Martin:  We  heard  recently  about 
a  firm  that  in  1929  cut  its  advertising**  appro¬ 
priation  in  half,  at  d  thus  saved  $65,()(X). 
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This  saving  enabled  them,  in*®  1930,  to  call 
in  half  their  sales  force  and  save  a  lot  of 
money  in  salaries,  commissions,  and  traveling*® 
expenses. 

In  1931  they  w’ere  able  to  lay  off  half  their 
office  force  and  factory®®  employees,  thus  cut¬ 
ting  their  payroll  by  50  per  cent  and  saving 
more  money  than  ever. 

.\s  a  result  of*®®  these  savings  they  were 
enabled,  in  1932,  to  sell  out  to  their  leading 
competitor  on**®  his  own  terms  and  thus  re¬ 
duce  their  expense  to  nothing  whatever. 

May  we  have  the  opportunity  of  suggest¬ 
ing**®  to  you  a  sensible  way  to  save  on  your 
advertising?  Yours  truly,  (153) 

Dear  Mr.  Leslie:  Printing  consists  of  three 
major  elements — quality,  price,  and  service. 

To  furnish  the  first*®  is  a  matter  of  artistry ; 
to  plus  it  with  the  second  is  an  accomplish¬ 
ment;  to  combine  them  both  with  the*®  third 
is  an  achievement. 

Our  record  in  these  respects  can  best  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  our  clients  take  the 
high*®  quality  of  our  work  and  the  reasonable¬ 
ness  of  our  prices  for  granted,  but  continue 
to  compliment  us*®  for  the  real  personal  atten¬ 
tion  and  cof^eration  we  give  them. 

May  we  demonstrate  our  usefulness  to*®® 
you?  Yours  very  truly,  (104) 

Dear  Mr.  Ferris :  We  have  your  inquiry 
regarding  the  additional  charge  on  your  ship¬ 
ment  of  auto  parts.*®  This  shipment  went 
through  our  factory  as  a  “special,”  and  was 
given  preference  over  other  orders.  There  is*® 
always  a  slight  additional  charge  for  this 
service. 

We  hope  that  you  will  appreciate  the  fact 
that  we  made*®  every  effort  to  get  these  goods 
to  you  as  soon  as  possible.  Yours  truly,  (74) 


Brief -Form  Speed  Letters 

From  "Gregg  Speed  Building" 

Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  sell  our  stock  of 
goods  early  in  May.  We  are  now  taking  an 
inventory  to  see  how  much*®  we  have  on 
hand.  We  have  found  that  we  are  unable  to 
take  care  of  all  the  work  ourselves  and  are 
arranging  to*®  get  more  help  for  our  special 
sales.  We  expect  to  close  our  business  be¬ 
fore  the  first  of  the  year.  Can  you  suggest 
a*®  suitable  location  for  us  in  your  city,  where 
our  type  of  business  will  be  profitable? 
Yours  truly,  (79) 

Dear  Sir:  Your  attention  is  called  to  an 
invoice  that  should  have  been  paid  in  June. 
We  cannot  allow  it  to  remain*®  unpaid  any 
longer.  You  have  had  plenty  of  time  to 
make  some  arrangement  to  pay  it.  Please 
acknowledge  this*®  correspondence  by  send¬ 
ing  us  a  remittance  in  full  before  December 
6.  Yours  truly,  (56) 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  experiencing  consider¬ 
able  difficulty  in  producing  our  new  line  of 
merchandise*®  in  sufficient  quantity  to  fill  all 


our  orders  without  delay.  Our  new  line  has 
been  well  advertised  in  the*®  newspapers,  and 
the  public  has  responded  beyond  our  expec¬ 
tations  by  sending  in  orders  from  all  parts 
of®®  the  country.  We  are  ever  trying  to 
improve  the  quality  of  our  goods  and  our 
prices  are  always  moderate.**  We  are  sure 
that  you  will  appreciate  our  condition  and  be 
reasonable,  as  you  have  been  on  other*®®  occa¬ 
sions.  Yours  truly,  (104) 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  just  received  your  letter 
dated  January  28,  in  which  you  inquired  about 
the  real*®  power  of  the  committees  appointed 
by  the  officials  of  your  company.  I  cannot 
give  you  the*®  necessary  information  to  solve 
this  problem,  but  suggest  that  you  commu¬ 
nicate  with  the  manager  in  charge*®  of  such 
affairs  in  your  part  of  the  country.  I  shall 
inform  you  if  I  hear  anything  about  changing 
the*®  definite  powers  of  committees  for  the 
fall  season.  Yours  very  truly,  (93) 

Dear  Sir :  In  the  course  of  a  day  or  two 
I  shall  see  the  man  about  whom  you  inquired 
in  your  correspondence  of  last*®  week.  If  he  is 
unable  to  stop  in  your  city  on  his  trip  to  the 
eastern  states,  I  will  ask  him  to  communi¬ 
cate*®  with  you  immediately.  We  are  of  the 
opinion  that  he  is  directly  responsible  for 
the*®  other  salesmen  in  this  section  of  the 
country.  His  contract  is  proof  of  that  fact. 
If  he  fails  to  acknowledge  your*®  letters, 
please  wire  me  at  the  above  address.  Very 
truly  yours,  (91) 

Dear  Sir:  The  young  man  about  whom 
you  inquired  is  a  thoroughly  responsible  per¬ 
son,  in  my  opinion.  I*®  am  sure  that  he  will 
carry  on  the  good  work  with  his  usual  skill. 
As  I  remember,  he  was  the  type  of*®  in¬ 
dividual  who  could  always  be  trusted  to  com¬ 
plete  every  task.  Sincerely  yours,  (56) 

Dear  Sir:  We  regret  very  much  indeed 
that  we  were  forced  to  return  the  imperfect 
goods  you  recently  shipped  us.*®  We  know 
that  your  object  is  always  to  give  nothing 
but  perfect  goods  of  the  right  kind,  and  as 
this  merchandise  was*®  not  altogether  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  our  wishes,  we  were  obliged  to  send 
it  back.  Will  you  please  have  our  next 
shipment*®  thoroughly  inspected  both  as  to 
quality  and  quantity.  Very  truly  yours,  (75) 

Gentlemen:  The  charges  against  our  offi¬ 
cials  came  to  my  attention  this  morning.  These 
charges  are  of  a  rather*®  serious  nature  and 
will  be  given  immediate  consideration.  Any 
other  knowledge  concerning*®  the  various 
deals  of  these  officials  should  reach  our  or¬ 
ganization  immediately.  It  is  strange  that*® 
the  truth  of  this  matter  has  never  been  told 
before.  We  realize,  nevertheless,  that  such 
a  course  of  action*®  as  has  been  given  in  the 
newspapers  is  bound  to  occasion  some  com¬ 
ment  by  other  organizations.  We*®®  are  pleased 
with  the  stand  you  have  taken  and  shall  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  cooperate  with 
you.  Very**®  truly  yours,  (122) 

Dear  Sir  r  What  seems  to  be  the  matter 
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with  our  present  system  of  public  markets? 
We  were  of  the  belief  that  business*®  in  this 
country  has  always  favored  such  a  system. 
Will  you  please  let  me  have  your  opinion  on 
the  subject.*®  Yours  truly,  (42) 

A  Little  Journey  to  the  Home  of 
Sir  Edwin  Landseer 

From  "Little  Journeys  to  the  Homes  of 
Eminent  Painters" 

By  Elbert  Hubbard 

(Cofiyrij/ht,  1899,  by  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sorts) 

Queen  Anne  Street,  near  Cavendish  Square, 
is  a  shabby  district,  with  long  lines  of  plain 
brick  houses  built  for  revenue  only.*®  But 
Queen  Anne  Street  is  immortal  to  all  lovers 
of  art  because  it  was  the  home  of  Turner;  and 
within  its*®  dark,  dull,  and  narrow  confines 
were  painted  the  most  dazzlingly  beautiful 
canvases  that  the  world  has  ever*®  seen.  And 
yet  again  the  street  has  another  claim  on  our 
grateful  remembrance,  for  at  Number  83  was 
born,*®  on  March  7,  1802,  Edwin  Landseer. 

The  father  of  Landseer  was  an  enthusiastic 
lover*®®  of  art.  He  had  sprung  from  a  long 
line  of  artistic  workers  in  precious  metals; 
and  to  use  a  pencil  with  skill**®  he  regarded 
as  the  chief  end  of  man. 

.  Long  before  his  children  knew  their  letters, 
they  were  taught  to  make  pictures.  Indeed,**® 
all  children  can  make  pictures  before  they  can 
write.  For  a  play  spell  each  day  John  Land¬ 
seer  and  his  boys  tramped  across**®  Hamstead 
Heath  to  where  there  were  donkeys,  sheep, 
goats,  and  cows  grazing ;  then  all  four  would 
sit  down  on  the  grass  before  some  chosen**® 
subject  and  sketch  the  patient  model. 

Edwin  Landseer’s  first  loving  recollection 
of  his  father  went  back  to*®®  these  little  ex¬ 
cursions  across  the  Heath.  And  for  each  boy 
to  take  back  to  his  mother  and  sisters  a  pic¬ 
ture  of**®  something  they  had  seen  was  a  great 
joy. 

“Well,  boys,  what  shall  we  draw  today?” 
the  father  would  ask  at  breakfast  time. 

And  then**®  they  would  all  vote  on  it,  and 
arguments  in  favor  of  goat  or  donkey  were 
eloquently  and  skillfully  set**®  forth. 

1  said  that  a  very  young  child  could  draw 
pictures :  Standing  by  my  chair  as  I  write  this 
line  is  a  chubby  little**®  girl,  just  four  years 
old,  in  a  check  dress,  with  two  funny  little 
braids  down  her  back.  She  is  begging  me  for 
this  pencil*®®  that,  she  may  “make  a  pussy-cat 
for  Mamma  to  put  in  a  frame.” 

What  boots  it  that  the  little  girl’s  “pussy¬ 
cat”  has**®  five  or  six  legs  and  three  tails — 
these  are  all  inferior  details. 

The  evolution  of  the  individual**®  mirrors 
the  evolution  of  the  race,  and  long  before  races 
began  to  write  or  reason  they  made  pictures. 

Art**®  education  had  better  begin  young, 
for  then  it  is  a  sort  of  play ;  and  good  artistic 
work,  Robert  Louis**®  Stevenson  once  said,  is 
only  useful  play. 

Probably  Edwin  Landseer’s  education  began 


a  hundred  years*®®  before  he  was  born;  but 
his  technical  instruction  in  art  began  when  he 
was  three  years  old,  when  his  father  would**® 
take  him  out  on  the  Heath  and  placing  him  on 
the  grass,  put  pencil  and  paper  in  his  hand 
and  let  him  make  a  picture**®  of  a  goat  nib¬ 
bling  the  grass. 

Then  the  boy  noted  for  himself  that  a  goat 
had  a  short  tail,  a  cow  a  switch  tail,  and**® 
horses  had  no  horns,  and  that  a  ram’s  horns 
were  unlike  those  of  a  goat. 

He  had  begun  to  differentiate  and**®  com¬ 
pare — and  not  yet  four  years  old ! 

When  five  years  of  age  he  could  sketch  a 
sleeping  dog  as  it  lay  on  the  floor  better*®* 
than  could  Thomas,  his  brother,  who  was  seven 
years  older. 

We  know  the  deep  personal  interest  that 
John  Landseer**®  felt  in  the  boy,  for  he  pre¬ 
served  his  work,  and  today  in  the  South  Ken¬ 
sington  Museum  we  can  see  a  series**®  of 
sketches  made  by  Edwin  Landseer,  running 
from  his  fifth  year  to  manhood. 

Thus  do  we  trace  the  unfolding  of  his*"° 
genius. 

That  young  Landseer’s  drawing  was  a  sort 
of  play  there  is  no  doubt.  People  who  set 
very  young  children  at  tasks**®  of  grubbing 
out  cold  facts  from  books  come  plainly  within 
the  province  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of*®®  Cruelty  to  Animals,  and  should  be  looked 
after,  but  to  do  things  with  one’s  hands  for 
fun  is  only  giving**®  direction  to  the  natural 
energies. 

Before  Edwin  Landseer  was  eight  years  of 
age  his  father  had  taught  him  the**®  process 
of  etching,  and  we  see  that  even  then  the  lad 
had  a  vivid  insight  into  the  character  of**** 
animals.  He  drew  pictures  of  pointers,  mas¬ 
tiffs,  spaniels,  and  bulldogs,  and  gave  to  each 
the  right  expression. 

The  Landseers"*®  owned  several  dogs,  and 
what  they  did  not  own  they  borrowed ;  and 
once  we  know  that  Charles  and  Thomas  “bor¬ 
rowed”  a  mastiff’®®  without  the  owner’s 
consent. 

All  children  go  through  the  scissors  age, 
when  they  cut  out  of  magazines,  newspapers, 
or  books’*®  all  the  pictures  they  can  find  so  as 
to  add  to  the  “collection.”  Often  these  youth¬ 
ful  collectors  have  specialties;’*®  one  will  col¬ 
lect  pictures  of  animals,  another  of  machinery, 
and  still  another  of  houses.  But’*®  usually  it 
is  animals  that  attract. 

Scissors  were  forbidden  in  the  Landseer 
household,  and  if  the  boys  wanted’*®  pictures 
they  had  to  make  them. 

And  they  made  them. 

They  drew  horses,  sheep,  donkeys,  cattle, 
dogs ;  and  when  their  father  took  them*®®  to 
the  Zoological  Garden  it  was  only  that  they 
might  bring  back  trophies  in  the  way  of  lions 
and  tigers.**® 

Then  we  find  that  there  was  once  a  curios¬ 
ity  exhibited  in  Fleet  Street  in  the  way  of  a 
lion**®  cub  that  had  been  caught  in  Africa  and 
mothered  by  a  Newfoundland  dog.  The  old 
mother-dog  thought  just  as  much  of**®  the 
orphan  that  was  placed  among  her  brood  as  of 
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her  sure-enough  children.  The  owner  had 
never  allowed  the  two**®  animals  to  be  sep¬ 
arated,  and  when  the  lion  had  grown  to  be 
twice  the  size  of  his  foster  mother  there"®® 
still  existed  between  the  two  a  fine  affection. 

The  stepmother  exercised  a  stepmother’s 
rights,  and**®  occasionally  chastized,  for  his 
own  good,  her  overgrown  charge,  and  the  big 
brute  would  whimper  and  whine  like  a  lub¬ 
berly®*®  boy. 

This  curious  pair  of  animals  made  a  great 
impression  on  the  Landseers.  The  father  and 
three  boys  sketched  them®*®  in  various  attitudes, 
and  engravings  of  Edwin’s  sketch  are  still  to 
be  had. 

.\nd  so  wherever  in  London®*®  animals  were 
to  be  found,  there,  too,  were  the  Landseers 
with  pencils  and  brushes,  and  pads  and  palettes. 

In  the  back  yard*®®®  of  the  house  where  the 
Landseers  lived  were  sundry  pens  of  pet  rab¬ 
bits  ;  in  the  attic  were  pigeons ;  and  dogs  of 
various*®*®  breeds  lay  on  the  doorstep  sleeping 
in  the  sun,  or  barked  at  you  out  of  the  window's. 

It  is  reported  that  John*®*®  Landseer  once 
contemplated  a  change  of  residence ;  he  selected 
the  house  he  wanted,  bargained  with  the 
landlord,*®*®  agreed  as  to  terms,  and  handed 
out  his  card  preparatory  to  signing  a  lease. 

The  real  estate  agent  looked*®*®  at  the  name, 
stuttered,  stammered,  and  finally  said.  “You 
must  excuse  me,  sir,  but  they  say  as  how  you 
are  a  dealer**®®  in  dogs,  and  your  boys  are 
dog  catchers!  You’ll  excuse  me — ^but — I  just 
now  ’appened  to  think  the  ’ouse  is  already 
took!”  (1120) 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 

Wealth  from  Cornstalks 

From  "Popular  Research  Narratives" 

Compiled  by  Alfred  D.  Flinn,  of  Engineering 
Foundation 

(Cotyfight  by  the  IVilliams  and  U'Ukins  Company, 
of  Baltimore) 

.\fter  the  farmer  has  husked  and  shelled 
the  corn  to  feed  man  and  beast  and  has  let 
the  cattle  and  hogs  eat  what  they  will*®  of 
the  cornstalks,  there  remain  each  year  in  the 
great  American  “corn  belt”  two  hundred  mil¬ 
lion  tons  of  stalks.  Can  this*®  great  agricul¬ 
tural  waste  be  put  to  use? 

Chemist  and  engineer  have  been  working 
on  this  problem  for  years.  It*®  now  begins  to 
appear  feasible  to  put  these  raw  materials  to 
use  on  a  large  scale  within  a  decade*®  or  two 
and  thus  in  time  increase  the  gross  annual 
income  of  the  corn  growers  by  a  billion  dol¬ 
lars.  Industrial*®®  processes  will  add  new 
values  and  the  numerous  useful  products 
(some  three  hundred  now  seem  possible)**® 
would  further  increase  the  national  wealth. 
It  is  a  prize  worth  a  lot  of  effort. 

Before  these  many  products  of**®  promising 
usefulness  could  be  made  even  on  a  small 
scale  in  the  laboratory,  years  had  to  be  spent 
in**®  patient,  ingenious,  fundamental  researches 
to  determine  the  exact  chemical  and  physical 


natures  of**®  these  raw  materials  and  their  con¬ 
stituents.  Not  only  agricultural,  but  also 
industrial  and*®®  economic  problems  had  to  be 
solved  with  the  aid  of  engineering  research, 
supplementing  the  work  of  the**®  scientist. 
Much  remains  to  be  done. 

Iowa  State  College,  in  the  midst  of  the  corn 
belt,  has  been  a  leader  in**®  the  attack.  Knowl¬ 
edge  being  gotten  in  the  cornfield  will  be 
useful  also  to  growers  of  other  grains,  pea¬ 
nuts,*®®  flax,  and  cotton,  who  have  similar  waste 
materials.  Civilized  men  will  be  able  to  con¬ 
tinue  to**®  feed  and  clothe  the  increasing  popu¬ 
lace  and  to  supply  many  of  their  other  wants 
by  successful  solution*®®  of  just  these  prob¬ 
lems. 

What  does  the  laboratory  offer  to  industry 
from  these  raw  materials  now  wasted?**® 
Paper  of  several  grades,  papier  mache,  wall- 
board  and  other  substitutes  for  building  lum¬ 
ber,  substitutes**®  for  hard  woods  used  in 
furniture  and  finish,  rayon,  acetic  acid,  ace¬ 
tone,  a  sugar  that  can  be**®  used  by  diabetics, 
maple  sugar  flavoring  to  be  combined  with 
canQ  or  beet  sugar  to  make  “maple**®  syrup,” 
oxalic  acid,  plastic  materials,  electrical  and 
heat  insulation,  and  furfural.*®® 

Furfural  was  a  laboratory  chemical  not 
many  years  ago,  scarce  at  fifty  dollars  a 
pound.  Now**®  it  is  produced  in  large  quan¬ 
tities  at  14  cents.  With  increasing  production, 
improved  methods,  and  development**®  of  co¬ 
products,  even  the  latter  price  may  be  more 
than  cut  in  half.  Furfural  is  a  fluid  heavier**® 
than  water,  having  many  and  various  uses  in 
plastics,  dyes,  paint  removers,  antiseptics, 
germicides,  embalming  fluids,**®  and  motor 
fuels.  It  burns  in  lamps  with  a  more  brilliant 
flame  than  kerosene  and  has  not  the  unpleas¬ 
ant*®®  odor  of  the  latter. 

If  the  chemist  and  engineer  and  farmer  can 
solve  the  economic  problems,  new  industries®*® 
may  dot  the  prairies.  Among  these  problems 
one  of  the  foremost  has  been  the  cheap  col¬ 
lection  of  the  stalks  and  cobs®*®  to  a  few  places 
where  they  will  be  subjected  to  the  first  steps 
toward  becoming  saleable  commodities.  Spe¬ 
cial®*®  machines  have  been  devised  for  gather¬ 
ing  up  the  cornstalks  on  the  field,  and  for 
cutting  the  standing  corn,  husking®*®  the  ears 
and  shredding  the  stalks.  Another  problem  is 
the  safe  and  inexpensive  storage  of  raw  mate¬ 
rials*®®  throughout  the  year,  in  order  that  the 
industrial  operations  may  be  continuous. 

As  contrasted  with**®  forests,  which,  once 
cut,  are  not  quickly  replaced,  and  commonly 
in  America  are  not  replaced  at  all,  the  corn**® 
wastes  would  be  produced  year  after  year  in 
great  quantities  within  the  same  areas.  As 
near-by  forests  have  been**®  consumed,  for 
example,  the  saw  mills  and  pulp  mills  have 
had  to  remove  to  more  and  more  remote  loca¬ 
tions  from  their**®  markets. 

Lest  the  corn  production  should  decrease, 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  must  be  maintained.  It 
has  been  learned  that^®®  this  can  readily  be 
done  by  growing  soy  beans  as  the  “rotation” 
crop.  The  soy  bean  is  a  strong  nitrifier’*®  of 
the  soil.  After  extracting  the  oil  from  the 
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bean,  tlie  refuse,  including  the  stalks  and  meal, 
can  be  plowed  back  into’***  the  soil.  The  in¬ 
come  from  the  oil,  which  has  many  uses,  will 
partially  offset  the  lack  of  income  from  corn 
in^®“  the  years  of  change  of  crop.  Thus  the 
cycle  would  become  complete  by  the  chemistry 
of  nature,  and  the  energy’*®  of  the  sun  would 
be  converted  perennially  to  many  uses  of  man. 

Depletion  of  forests  and  of*“®  mineral  re¬ 
sources  and  advances  in  chemistry  and  engi¬ 
neering  have  much  to  do  with  the  measures 
of**®  success  which  may  be  achieved  in  turning 
these  agricultural  wastes  into  wealth.  At 
best,  it  will  take  much  time,  research,**®  and 
development. 

More  than  research  and  engineering  and 
industrial  development  and  financing*"®  will 
be  required.  Useful  and  valuable  new  com¬ 
modities  may  be  produced,  but  successful  pro¬ 
duction  at**®  a  fair  price  may  not  bring 
economic  success.  It  has  well  been  said:  The 
fight  for  recognition  for  a  new  product®®®  is 
almost  as  hard  to  wage  as  is  the  fight  for  a 
new  idea.  (916) — Contributed  by  O.  R.  Swee¬ 
ney,  Professor  of  Chemical  Engineering,  Iowa 
State  College,  Ames,  loxva. 

Key  to  the  February  O.G.A.  Test 

People  often  say  that  they  cannot  find 
time  to  improve  themselves  by  reading  and 
studying.  We  may  not  “find  time,”*®  but  we 
can  “make”  time. 

If  one  man  with  the  weight  of  a  kingdom 
on  his  mind,  thought  it  necessary  to  make 
time  to*®  improve  himself,  always  carrying 
a  book  in  his  pocket,  lest  an  unexpected  spare 
moment  slip  from  his  grasp,  to"®  what  should 
we  common  mortals  not  resort  to  save  the 
precious  moments? 

There  are  few  of  us  who  lead  such  busy 
lives*®  that  we  cannot  spend  at  least  a  few 
minutes,  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  out  of  the 
twenty-four  for  the  mind’s*®®  improvement, 
(102) 

Curious  Clippings 

Down  at  Melrose,  Massachusetts,  we  are 
told,  they  blame  a  bird  for  setting  fire  to  the 
city  hall.  It  picked  up  a*®  lighted  cigarette, 
carried  it  to  its  nest  beneath  the  eaves  of  the 
building,  and — it  wasn’t  a  cooked  goose, 
either.*®  We’re  betting  it  was  a  Baltimore 
oriole !  ( 49 ) 

>  /  > 

And  speaking  of  fires — here’s  a  queer  one 
from  Missoula,  Montana:  During  a  three-day 
fire  in  the  Freeman  Lake  region*®  of  the  Kani- 
kau  national  forest,  Edward  Dailey  buried  his 
wife  and  two  children  in  a  potato*®  patch,  cov¬ 
ering  them  with  earth  and  wet  sacks.  Next 
morning  he  dug  them  out.  none  the  worse  for 
their  experience.  (59) 

/  >  > 

The  prize  Boa  Constrictor  of  the  London 
Zoo  has  gone  and  gotten  himself  a  glass  eyel 
The  surgeon  of  a  Ix)ndon*®  hospital  fitted  the 
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eye,  and  his  patient  is  now  “not  only  quite 
well  but  quite  good  to  look  at.”  (38) 

>  >  > 

\  hollow  chestnut  tree  with  a  hole  six  feet 
above  ground — a  spring  beneath — and  Grass 
X’alley,  California,  has*®  a  Gargantuan  natural 
hydrant!  (27) 

How  Batiks  Help  Business 

Issued  by  the  Public  Education  Commission 

oj  the  American  Bankers'  Associa¬ 
tion,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

A  vast  majority  of  the  business  transac¬ 
tions  taking  place  every  day  are  handled  on  a 
credit  basis.*®  This  simply  means  that  money, 
or  goods,  or  the  services  received  today  are 
to  be  paid  for,  by  mutual*®  agreement,  at 
some  definite  future  time.  For  example,  we 
buy  groceries  several  times  each  month  with¬ 
out*®  paying  for  them  at  the  time  of  purchase. 
Instead,  we  pay  at  the  end  of  the  month  when 
the  grocer  sends  his  bill.  We*®  also  use  elec¬ 
tricity,  gas,  and  the  telephone  on  credit,  pay¬ 
ing  what  we  owe  the  various  companies^®* 
when  the  monthly  bills  arrive.  A  little  differ¬ 
ent  form  of  credit  is  utilized  when  we  buy 
automobiles,^*^  furniture,  radios,  and  the  like 
on  the  installment  plan,  for  in  purchases  of  this 
character  we  are^*®  allowed  several  months’ 
time  in  which  to  make  good  our  promise  to 
pay. 

The  reason  these  various  concerns  can 
yrant*®*  you  credit  for  a  month  or  more  is 
because  they  in  turn  are  able  to  obtain  credit 
from  a  bank,  or  from^*®  wholesalers,  jobbers, 
or  manufacturers,  or  from  both  sources. 

.\  lumber  dealer  who  furnishes  the  lumber 
required*®®  for  building  a  house  may  allow  the 
builder  or  contractor  a  given  time  in  which 
to  pay  the  bill.  The  lumber**®  dealer  himself 
may  have  bought  on  credit  from  the  whole¬ 
saler,  and  the  latter  may  have  bought  the  lum¬ 
ber  on  credit**®  from  the  mill.  In  such  a  case 
the  lumber  mill  very  likely  has  obtained  a 
loan  from  the  bank,  so  that  after**®  all,  the 
source  of  credits  that  have  been  extended  all 
along  the  line  is  a  commercial  bank. 

When  the  house  is  sold,**®  the  builder  pays 
his  debt  to  the  retail  lumber  dealer.  The  latter 
can  then  pay  the  wholesaler,  he  can  pay  the*®® 
mill,  and  the  mill  can  pay  off  the  loan  which 
it  obtained  from  the  bank.  This  illustration 
serves  to  explain  what  is  meant****  when  we 
say  that  this  is  an  age  of  credit,  and  that 
credit,  or  the  use  of  credit,  keeps  the  wheels 
of  trade  and  commerce****  moving. 

As  helpful  as  the  use  of  credit  is  when  a 
business  man’s  affairs  are  moving  along 
smoothly,  it**®  is  a  real  life-saver  when  diffi¬ 
culties  arise.  For  various  reasons,  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  impossible**®  to  keep  products  flowing 
in  a  steady  stream  from  forests,  mills,  ranches, 
and  farms  through  the  hands  of  manufactur¬ 
ers*****  and  distributors  to  the  individual  con¬ 
sumer.  Sometimes  a  long  spell  of  bad  weather 
hinders  both**®  production  and  distribution. 


Perhaps  a  strike  will  have  the  same  effect. 
These  and  other  difficulties  sometimes**®  cause 
raw  materials  or  finished  products  to  be  ac¬ 
cumulated  in  unusual  quantities,  thus  cutting*** 
down  the  normal  revenue  which  the  owners 
would  receive  from  the  immediate  sale  of  their 
goods.  Sometimes  a**®  business  depression  or 
what  is  termed  “hard  times”  causes  products  to 
be  kept  for  months  in  warehouses  and  on 
the*®®  merchants’  shelves.  It  is  under  circum¬ 
stances  like  this  that  the  extension  of  credit, 
or  the  making  of  loans  by®*®  bankers,  is  more 
than  usually  helpful  and  beneficial  to  all — is, 
in  fact,  a  real  necessity.****  For  even  though  the 
business  man’s  earnings  are  temporarily  re¬ 
duced  or  curtailed,  he  must  continue  to  pay**® 
the  salaries  of  his  employees  and  his  rent,  and 
he  must  pay  his  taxes  and  meet  other  obliga¬ 
tions  without®*®  delay.  The  bank  helps  him  to 
do  these  things.  (5^) 

Short  Stories  in  Shorthand 

False  Alarm 

Jimmy:  Last  night  I  woke  up  all  of  a  sud¬ 
den  and  thought  my  wristwatch  was  gone. 

Johnny:  Was  it? 

Jimmy:  No.  but  it*®  was  going.  (22) 

Where  Was  He,  Then? 

“I  spent  last  summer  in  a  very  pretty  city 
in  Switzerland.” 

“Berne?” 

“No,  I  almost  froze.”  (16) 

Only  a  Beginner 

Smith  is  learning  shorthand,  and  his  wife  is 
very  proud  of  the  fact. 

“Henry,  can  you  write  as  quickly  as  I  talk  ?” 

“.^s*®  quickly,  dear,  but  not  for  so  long.” 
(26) 

’  He  Should  Know! 

General :  Why  are  you  not  more  careful  ? 

Army  Clerk:  What  do  you  mean,  sir? 

General :  Why,  instead  of  addressing*®  this 
letter  to  the  intelligence  officer,  you  have  ad¬ 
dressed  it  to  the  intelligent  officer.  You  should*® 
know  that  there  is  no  such  person  in  the 
army.  (49) 

Not  So  Dumb 

Suspected  of  being  mentally  deficient,  a 
schoolboy  was  asked  by  a  psychologist: 

“How  many  ears  has*®  a  cat?” 

“Two,”  the  lad  replied  instantly. 

“And  how  many  eyes  has  a  cat?” 

“Two.” 

“And  how  many  legs  has  a  cat?” 

The*®  boy  looked  at  him  suspiciously. 

“Say,”  he  inquired,  “didn’t  you  ever  see  a 
cat?”  (54) 

The  Comeback 

Salesman:  These  shirts  simply  laugh  at  the 
laundry. 

Customer:  I  know.  I’ve  had  some  come 
back  with  their  sides  split.  (18) 
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A  Teaching  Plan  for  Chapters 
X  to  XII 

(Concluded  from  page  341) 

Gregg  Speed  Study  XV 

Period  Assignment 

37  Letters  117-122.  ^’refixes:  coiitr,  constr,  agr, 
multi.  Suffixes:  scribe,  spect. 

38  Letters  123-127.  Prefixes:  oz’cr,  circu,  under. 

39  Article  128.  Prefix:  inter.  Suffixes:  mental,  ical, 
bility,  ward. 

40  Letters,  pp.  238-239  (to  be  written  in  shorthand). 
Prefixes:  ant.  Me.  Suffixes:  logy,  egraph,  stic. 
Test  on  Unit  29:  Progressive  Exercises  29.  Gregg 
Writer  Transcription  Test. 

Gregg  Speed  Study  XV^I 

Period  Assignment 

41  Letters  129-134.  Prefixes:  incl,  oz’er,  self.  Suf¬ 
fixes:  mity,  gram,  ual,  suit. 

42  Letters  135-139.  Prefixes:  dec!,  centr,  distr,  grand. 
Suffixes :  fication,  tual. 

43  Article  140.  Prefixes:  constr,  enter-inter,  under. 
Suffix:  mental.  Tests  on  Units  32  and  33:  Pro¬ 
gressive  Exercises  32  and  33. 

44  Letters,  pp.  252-253  (to  be  written  in  shorthand). 
Suffixes:  ulate,  city,  putation.  Gregg  Writer 
Transcription  Test. 

Gregg  Speed  Study  XV'^II 

Period  Assignment 

45  Letters  141-144.  Prefixes:  electr,  instr,  agr.  Suf¬ 
fixes:  flict-fiect,  ulate,  quire. 

46  Letters  145-149.  Prefixes:  inter,  over.  Suffixes: 
bility,  nity. 

47  Articles  150-151.  Prefix:  short.  Suffixes:  ical, 

rity,  ture. 

48  Letters,  pp.  265-266  (to  be  rvritten  in  shorthand). 
Gregg  Writer  Transcription  Test.  Review  Man¬ 
ual,  Chapter  XII. 

Gregg  Speed  Study  XVIII 

Period  Assignment 

49  Letters  152-155.  Prefixes:  instr,  circu,  traus. 

Suffixes:  tic,  scribe. 

50  I..etters  156-161.  Prefixes:  detr,  over,  under. 

Suffixes:  lity,  position. 

51  Articles  162-163.  Prefixes:  circum,  super.  Suf¬ 

fixes:  rity,  ward,  mental. 

52  Letters,  pp.  280-282  (to  be  uritten  in  shorthand). 
Prefixes:  excl,  intr,  post.  Suffixes:  jure,  suit. 
Gregg  Writer  Transcription  Test. 

Gregg  Speed  Study  XIX 

Period  Assignment 

53  Letters  164-168.  Prefixes:  centr,  extr,  inter,  post. 
Suffixes:  fication,  gram. 

54  Letters  169-171.  Prefixes:  decl,  short.  Suffixes: 
mity,  nsive. 

55  .Article  172.  Prefixes:  self,  ship.  Suffixes:  tient, 
suit. 

56  Article  173;  I.etters,  pp.  295-297  (to  be  written 
in  shorthand).  Prefixes:  contr,  excl.  Suffixes: 
tic,  lity,  rity,  urc.  Gregg  Writer  Transcription 
Test. 

Gregg  Speed  Study  XX 

Period  Assignment 

57  Letters  174-176.  Gregg  Writer  Complete  Theory 
and  Transcription  Tests.* 

*  Some  tesrhers  will  wish  to  use  the  Writlne  Prsrtlee  clren 
at  the  close  of  Chapters  X,  XI.  and  XII  of  both  the  Short¬ 
hand  Manual  and  “Gregg  Speed  Studies”  as  part  of  their 
testing  program  during  the  last  week  of  the  theory  course. 


58  Letters  177-181.  Gregg  Writer  Complete  Theory 
and  Transcription  Tests. 

59  .Article  182.  Gregg  Writer  Complete  Theory  and 
Transcription  Tests. 

60  Article  183;  Letters,  pp.  311-314  (to  be  written 
in  shorthand).  Gregg  Writer  Complete  Theory 
and  Transcription  Tests. 


>  >  > 


State  Teachers'  Nleetings 

^IIE  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Business 
Schools  .Association  was  held  on  Satur¬ 
day,  February  4,  at  Columbus.  President 
T.  P.  Davis,  Davis  Business  College,  Toledo, 
presided  at  4he  sessions. 

Proposed  school  legislation,  placement,  and 
school  administration  were  among  the  topics 
claiming  special  consideration.  The  guest 
speaker  was  Dr.  W.  O.  Thompson,  President 
Emeritus,  Ohio  State  University,  his  subject 
being  “Business  Schools  in  Elducation.” 

The  newly  elected  officers  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  are : 

President:  S.  E.  Hedges,  Canton-Actual  Business 
College,  Canton 

Vice  President:  F.  J.  Miller,  Tiffin  Business  Uni¬ 
versity,  Tiffin 

Secretary:  C.  A.  Xeale,  Hammel  Business  Univer¬ 
sity,  .Akron 

Treasurer:  /.  T.  Thompson,  Steubenville  Business 
College,  Steubenville 

'T'HE  Commercial  Department  of  the  Okla- 
homa  Education  .Association  met  at  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma,  February  3,  with  Miss  Vera  B. 
Xeel,  Central  High  School,  Oklahoma  City, 
in  the  chair,  at  the  general  meeting.  The 
Round  Table  discussion  on  Shorthand  and 
Typewriting  was  led  by  Miss  Margaret  O. 
Brashcar,  Gregg  College,  Chicago;  on  Book¬ 
keeping,  by  C.  Guy  Brmvn,  Central  High 
School,  Oklahoma  City.  The  following  speak¬ 
ers  were  heard : 

Dr.  Harry  W.  Cowans,  Director  Personnel,  Tulsa — 
“Teacher  Personality”;  Mabel  McCollum,  Central 
High  School,  Tulsa — First  Place  Oration  in  Okla¬ 
homa;  Dr.  Paul  A.  Carlson,  Director  Teacher  Train¬ 
ing,  State  Teachers  College,  Whitewater,  Wisconsin — 
The  Outlook  for  Commercial  Education;  Kath¬ 
erine  Olive  Bracher,  Director  of  Typewriting,  Gregg 
College,  Chicago — Typewriting  Technique  and 
Skill;  H.  S.  Miller,  Director  of  Business  Education, 
East  High  School,  Wichita,  Kansas — Report  on  the 
International  Congress  on  Business  Education, 
London,  England. 

Xew  Officers: 

President:  Edith  White,  Director  of  Business  Edu¬ 
cation,  Tulsa  Public  Schools 
A’ice  President:  Kate  Frank,  Central  High  School, 
Muskogee 

Secretary:  Lenna  Lawson,  High  School,  Wewoka 

Date  and  Place  of  Next  Meeting :  Oklahoma 
City,  February,  1934. 


